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A HIGHLY PRIZED FOOD DUCK @ 
FOUND THRUOUT FLORIDA FROM LATE 
OCTOBER TO MID-APRIL @ LESS COMMON 
IN THE SOUTHERN Ya OF STATE @ INHABITS 
LAKES, PONDS, MARSHES, RIVERS AND 
SALT WATER BAYS @ A LARGE DUCK. 
— LENGTH 20 TO 24 INCHES @ 

WEIGHT 2 TO 3B POUNDS 


FEMALE -BACKéSIDES 
BROWNISH GRAY, DARKER 
ON BACK, PALER ON SIDES 
@ HEAD ¢ NECK WARM 
BROWN, PALER ON FACE 
@ BREAST AND RUMP 
DARKER BROWN @ BILL 
BLACK @ EYES DARK 
REDDISH-BROWN) @ 
FEET - BLUE-GRAY 


A DIVING DUCK @ DIVES 

MALE - Boby ss a X 3 UNDERWATER WHILE FEEDING 
Bee po ee Ef = ; Be @® RUNS ON THE SURFACE 

FZ Ly S pe OF THE WATER 
PALE GRAY SHADING j Z 2 BEFORE TAKING 
TO DARKER AT Le | yd, > A Ges: FLIGHT 
WING TIPS @ HEAD Si na 
Qud NECK REDDISH- ; ; — 
BROWN @ BREAST 
AND RUMP, BLACK 
@ BILL BLACK 
e@ EYES RED @ 
FEET, BLUE-GRAY 


FEMALE 
BOTH MALE AND FEMALE HAVE DISTINCTIVE LONG, SLOPING HEAD PROFILE (UNLIKE ANY OTHER Duck) 
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Know the Canvasback—this season’s most restricted waterfowl—only 
ONE permitted in both daily bag and possession limits. See page 4. 
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One of the waterfowl hunter's favorites, and a rather abundant winter visitor 
throughout the state, the Ring-Necked Duck offers great sport—and rates as prime 
table fare. The less colorful (camouflage) female appears at left; the drakes are 
shown in “alert and relaxed” positions. See page 6. 
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Gulf Coast Beach-Camping 
State Park Completed 


THE BEACHSIDE camping area at 
St. Joseph (T. H. Stone Memo- 
rial) State Park near Port St. Joe 
is now open to the public and 60 
camp sites are available, each of 
which is equipped with picnic 
tables, barbeque grills, and elec- 
trical hookups. Two restroom 
buildings provide showers, lava- 
tories and laundry tubs. 


The campground is in a won- 
derful section some 200 feet from 
the broad expanse of Gulf beach. 
A walkway has been constructed 
over the sand dunes from the 
camping area to the beach. 


St. Joseph State Park is lo- 
cated on State Road S-30 on the 
St. Joseph Peninsula, off U. S. 98 
between Apalachicola and Port 
St. Joe. Bordered on one side by 
the Gulf of Mexico and on the 
other by St. Josephs Bay, the 
park offers a 20-mile stretch of 
white sand beach, and facilities 
for swimming, boating, fishing, 
and picnicking. 

The 2,516-acre park was offi- 
cially dedicated during Septem- 
ber, Miller said, but camping fa- 
cilities were not completed until 
mid-October. 


The long Gulf and Bay shores 
are expected to prove popular 
with shore fishermen, as well as 
swimmers, skin and scuba divers, 
boating fans and surfers. Some of 
Florida’s deepest inshore water is 
just off the spit, affording what 
amounts to deepsea fishing near 
land. Boating enthusiasts can 
make use of the ramp in the 
marina. 


Prehistoric Indians were the 
first to recognize the peninsula’s 
attractions, inhabiting it between 
1,000 and 1500 A.D. Over the 
years, the area has been under 
Spanish, French, English, Terri- 
torial, Federal, and Confederate 
governments. 


The park lies in a major air 
travel lane for migratory fowls, 
particularly shore birds. The 
heavily forested interior invites 
hikers. @ 


Migratory Game Bird Regulations 
Waterfowl—Ducks, Geese and Coot 


Seasons: Two Phase—November 23, 1967 through November 26, 1967 
December 7, 1967 through January 7, 1968 
Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset. 


Bag Limits Daily Limit Possession Limit 
Ducks 4 (see notes below) 8 
Geese 2 4A 
Coot 10 20 


The daily bag limit on ducks, other than mergansers, may not include more of the 
following species than: (a) 2 wood ducks; (b) 2 black ducks; (c) 1 canvasback. 


The possession limit on ducks, other than mergansers, may not include more of 
the following species than: (a) 4 wood ducks; (b) 4 black ducks; (c) 1 canvasback. 


The limits on American, red-breasted and hooded mergansers, in the aggregate 
of these species, are 5 daily and 10 in possession, of which not more than 1 daily 
and 2 in possession may be hooded mergansers. 


Leon County and Lake Miccosukee in Jefferson County: Waterfowl hunting per- 
mitted only on phase opening days, Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, November 24, 
December 25 and January 1. The use of outboard motors is prohibited on Lake 
lamonia and Lake Jackson during the open seasons for waterfowl hunting. 


Waterfowl hunters must have a 1967-68 Federal Migratory Waterfowl Hunting 
Stamp before hunting waterfowl (ducks and geese). The stamp is not required for 
hunting coots. Available from any U. S. Post Office at a cost of $3.00, the “’duck 
stamp” is required of all waterfowl hunters 16 years of age and older. 


Black Duck Waterfowl Regulations 
Daily bag limit cannot be more than 2. Possession limit cannot be more than 4. 


FOR COMPARISON - FEMALE 
MALLARD, LEFT @ FLORIDA 
DUCK SIMILAR @ BLACK 

DUCK, BELOW, SHOWING 

LIGHT HEAD 
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SPecutun 5 f OFTEN CALLED“ BLACK MALLARD” 
@ BODY, DARK BROWNISH-BLACK 
@ HEAD AND NECK PALE 
GRAYISH-BROWN WITH DUSKY 
STREAKING, DARK CROWN AND 
DARK LINE THRU EYE @ SEXES 
ALIKE @ BILL OF MALE YELLOWISH, 
FEMALE GREENISH @WING SPECULUM 
PURPLISH- BLUE WITH SINGLE,NARROW 
WHITE LINE ON REAR EDGE @ SPECULUM OF 
MALLARD IS BORDERED ON BOTH SIDES WITH 
WHITE @ IN FLIGHT, WHITE WING LININGS 
CONTRAST SHARPLY WITH DARK BoDY @ FEET 
MAY VARY IN COLOR FROM LIGHT BROWN To 
ORANGE-RED e LARGE SIZE -LENGTH 21 To 
25 INCHES @ WEIGHT 2 To 3 POUNDS 


A WINTER RESIDENT 
IN FLORIDA FROM MID- 
OCTOBER TO JUNE ® 
INHABITS LAKES, 
RIVERS, FRESH AND 
SALT MARSHES, BAYS 
AND MUDFLATS 


iy 
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America's MOST BEAUTIFUL DUCK e 
BLACK ABOVE, GLOSSED WITH BLUES, GREENS 
AND PURPLE ON HEAD, BACK AND WINGS 
@ DISTINCTIVE WHITE FACIAL MARKINGS 
@ BREAST MAROON ® BELLY WHITE @ SIDES 
YELLOWISH-GRAY @ WING SPECULUM 
BLUE, EDGED WITH WHITE @ BILL 
PATTERNED WITH RED, WHITE 
AND BLACK @ EYES RED 
@ FEET YELLOWISH- ORANGE 


BOTH MALE AND FEMALE, VIEWED 
FROM BELOW, SHOW WHITE THROAT, SD a 
WHITE BELLY AND LONG TAIL Gag LENGTH 17 To 20 INCHES 


@ WEIGHT 1/2 POUNDS 


FEMALE 


HEAD AND NECK GRAYISH- BROWN 
© LARGE WHITE RING AROUND EYES@ 
WHITE THROAT @ Body BROWNISH- 
GRAY, GLOSSED WITH GREEN ON 
BACK AND TAIL © WING SPECULUM 
BLUE, EDGED WITH WHITE @ BELLY WHITE 
@ BILL GRAY WITH WHITE SPOT ® EYES 
DARK BROWNISH-RED ® FEET DUSKY YELLOW 


INHABITS . WOODED PONDS, LAKES, 
RIVERS AND SWAMPS THRUOUT 
FLORIDA, THE YEAR AROUND @ 
PERCHES IN TREES @ NESTS IN 
HOLES IN TREES OR NEST BOXES 


Wood Duck Waterfowl Regulations 
Daily bag limit cannot be more than 2. Possession limit cannot be more than 4. 
(Canvasback information appears in Wildlife Scrapbook—on the second cover) 


In the following described areas, 2 scaup ducks may be taken in addition to 
the daily bag limit of ducks: All open waters of Charlotte Harbor from the Florida 
Power and Light power line 4 miles east of the U.S. Highway 41 bridge on the 
Peace River and from El Jobean bridge (State Road 776) on the Myakka River 
to a line running from Boca Grande Pass east through Bokeelia to the mainland. 
All open waters of Tampa Bay. All open waters of Sarasota Bay south to the Albee 
Road bridge. All open waters of Estero Bay. All open waters of Lemon Bay. AIl open 
waters of Mosquito Lagoon south to an east-west line at the north end of Pelican 
Island. All open waters of the Banana River from the NASA Causeway south. All 
open waters of the Indian River. All open waters of Biscayne Bay lying south of an 
east-west line through the center of Featherbed Banks to and including Barnes Sound. 


Mourning Dove (remaining seasons) 
November 18 through December 3 & December 16 through January 8 
Daily Bag Limit 12; Possession Limit 24 
Shooting Hours: From 12-noon to sunset 


Snipe — Season: November 11 through December 30 
Daily Bag Limit 8; Possession Limit 16 
Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset 


Woodcock . 
Seasons: November 18 through January 14, Northwest Region 
November 11 through January 14, all other regions 
Daily Bag Limit 5; Possession Limit 10 
Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset 


The Marsh Hen (rails and gallinules) hunting season ended on November 24 
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Historical Collection At 
Indian Mound Museum 


A UNIQUE COLLECTION of Indian 
arrowheads, one of which dates 
back to 10,000 B.C., has been 
added to the Crystal River In- 
dian Mounds Museum. 

Lt. G. G. Keith, superintend- 
ent, said the relics were donated 
to the Florida Board of Parks and 
Historic Memorials by Donald B. 
Ward of Crystal River. Ward’s 
father began the collection at the 
turn of the century, and it was 
continued by Ward. 

Lt. Keith said all the projectile 
points were gathered within a 
four-mile radius of the museum. 
The museum is adjacent to 
kitchen midden, temple, and bur- 
ial mounds that are considered 
among the most spectacular and 
important pre-Columbian Indian 
sites in Florida. 


Keith noted that pottery pieced 
together from sherds excavated 
from the mounds also has been 
placed in the museum displays. 


The arrowheads vary in length 
from one to five inches, and are 
of several types of stone. Repre- 
senting various cultures that in- 
habited the area at different pe- 
riods of time, the oldest arrow- 
head is of the Suwannee variety 
used by the Paleo Indians around 
10,000 B.C. 


The museum display of 200 ar- 
rowheads was selected from the 
original Ward collection of more 
than 1400 points by the Florida 
State Museum in Gainesville, un- 
der contract to the Florida Park 
Board. 


Florida State Museum =§ar- 
ranged the projectiles in three 
glass display cases, each classified 
according to culture, age, and 
function. Florida State Museum 
classified the pottery as belong- 
ing to the Weeden Island period, 
and placed it in the display case 
holding other artifacts and exhib- 
its of that era. 

Crystal River Historic Memo- 
rial is located off U. S. 19-98 
north of the town of Crystal 
River. @ 


The Ring-Necked Duck 


HE PERKY RING-NECKED duck has been a favorite 

of Florida waterfowl hunters for years—and not 
without good cause. It is one of the tastiest of all 
the diving ducks, being ranked by most duck fan- 
ciers close behind the canvasback and redhead and 
ahead of the scaup, or bluebill. 

Its fancy table quality is attributable to its mostly 
vegetable diet, which it finds in the fresh water 
marshes more often than in brackish waters, where 
many diving ducks prefer to feed. Ring-necks are 
found in inland marshes, bogs, sloughs, open-water 
lakes and small ponds. They are excellent divers, 
reportedly able to go to depths of 40 feet in quest 
of food. 

The ring-neck’s indistinct chestnut-colored neck 
ring is not its best identifying characteristic. Often 
this ring, which is only found in the male, is not 
even visible. To be sure you're looking at ring- 
necks check for two distinct whitish rings on the 
dark grey bills. These give the ring-neck his other 
popular name, ring-bill. One broad ring is located 
near the tip of the bill. The other, a narrower band, 
encircles the base of the bill. These telltale rings 
occur in both sexes of the ring-neck and in no other 
duck. 

To the unaccustomed eye the ring-neck is easily 
misidentified as the lesser scaup or, occasionally, 
as the redhead—particularly when there is distance 
involved and when the light is poor. To be sure, 
the general color patterns of the three are similar. 
But there are several close-up differences. Both 
sexes of the ring-neck, as noted, have their bill 
rings. Ring-neck drakes also show a white crescent 
in front of the folded wing just above the waterline. 
And females have a distinctive white eye ring 
which is not found in either of the similar species. 

By general description, ring-neck drakes are 
black-backed, white-breasted, black-chested, grey- 
sided ducks with purplish—sometimes greenish— 
iridescent heads and dusky brown wings which are 
lined in greyish white. Both sexes have a pearl- 
grey wing patch, or speculum, which is thinly edged 
in white along the trailing border. The female gives 
an over all brownish appearance but she has white 
around the base of her bill and a mottled greyish- 


Ring-Necked Ducks—male at bottom; female above. 


white-to-creamy-white throat and chin. The fe- 
male’s head is uniformly rounded but the longer 
somewhat elevated feathers of the drake’s head 
give a slight crested effect in profile. 

Ring-necks are strong fliers and appear to know 
where they’re going. They usually take a direct 
route in passage but sometimes throw in a few er- 
ratic twists. They are an alert species but decoy 
well nonetheless, pitching straight in without cir- 
cling. Flocks are normally quite small—no more 
than six to twelve birds—even when there is a high 
concentration of the species in an area. They fly in 
open, loose formations. 

While they take flight in the usual manner of 
diving ducks—by pattering along over the water 
on fast-beating wings—ring-necks are more agile 
than other divers and require less time to get aloft. 
During take-off their wings give a very distinct 
whistling sound. 

Some ring-necks breed in Maine and the Mari- 
time Provinces of Eastern Canada but most are 
produced in the boggy wetlands west of Ontario. 
According to banding studies most of the ring- 
necks that winter in Florida, Georgia and the Caro- 
linas cross over from the Mississippi Flyway to 
get here. 

Wherever they come from ring-necks are a 
mighty welcome sight to the eyes of many a Flor- 
ida duck hunter. @ 


With a high rating among water- 
fowl hunters, ring-necks (male at 
left, female, right) fly fast, decoy in 
well and are excellent table birds. 


Article By Gene Smith 


Illustrations By Wallace Hughes 
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| Game Management Notes 


ILDLIFE AND DOMESTIC livestock interests have 
W ‘icined forces to minimize the possibility of 
having foreign diseases become established in the 
southeastern states. 

Diseases now foreign to the United States, such 
as Foot-and-Mouth Disease and African Swine 
Fever, could doom Florida’s white-tailed deer and 
wild hog populations—along with domestic live- 
stock—if allowed to go undetected for very long. 

To help guard against this possibility, representa- 
tives of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion attended a Foreign Disease Surveillance Train- 
ing Program, sponsored by the Animal Health Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
program was coordinated by the Southeastern Co- 
operative Wildlife Disease Study and was held at 
the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Georgia, at Athens. 

According to Commission Director O. E. Frye, 
Jr., Commission personnel who attended are relay- 
ing their instruction to other field personnel so that 
more will be qualified to recognize the symptoms 
of these diseases, which might be introduced into 
this country accidentally. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease is known to exist in 
Cuba, a scant 90 miles from Florida’s coast. Central 
and South American and European countries, too, 
are experiencing widespread outbreaks of this dis- 
ease. 


SEVERAL SPORTSMEN’S clubs in the Everglades Re- 
gion are demonstrating their interest in enhancing 
recreational opportunities in the Everglades Wild- 
life Management Area by releasing wild hogs in the 
interior of the area as club projects, reports Com- 
mission Chairman W. T. McBroom, Miami. 

The Dade County Halftrack Club released thirty 
wild hogs recently, followed by the Broward Air- 
boat Association with about the same number. Both 
releases were made with the aid of transportation 
and manpower furnished by membership of each 
organization. 

Also scheduled to make releases is the Airboat 
and Halftrack Conservation Club of Palm Beach 
County—as hogs become available. The animals are 
trapped, inoculated and tagged by Commission per- 
sonnel. They are obtained from an area that is not 
open to public hunting. 

McBroom says, “These clubs are to be com- 
mended for their contribution to the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission and to the general 
public, which also benefits from the restocking of 
this public hunt area.” 


Lewis K. JETER, game biologist, Crestview, was 
honored at the September meeting of the South- 
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Interested sportsmen club groups continue to provide added 
field action for wild hog hunters on the Everglades Wild- 
life Management Area where the “rough-grunt” is legal game. 


eastern Association of Game and Fish Commis- 
sioners, at New Orleans, for having presented the 
“Most Outstanding Paper” at the Game Sessions of 
the 1966 meeting, held at Asheville, N. C. 

Robert L. Marchinton, Auburn Wildlife Research 
Unit, Auburn, Alabama, and Jeter authored the 
winning paper, “Telemetric Study of Deer Move- 
ment-Ecology in the Southeast,” after four years of 
studying radio-monitored white-tailed deer (1962- 
66) in Florida and Alabama. (See FLoripa WILDLIFE, 
November 1964, “Sound-Tracking White-tails.”) 

The results of Jeter and Marchinton’s study made 
a significant contribution to the knowledge of the 
white-tail’s normal movement patterns and the size, 
shape and stability of their home range. 


THE GROUND-NESTING Florida duck appears to be 
much more successful nesting on islands than on 
the mainland. This may be due to the absence of 
mammal predators on most islands, according to 
Dale Crider, waterfowl biologist, Gainesville, who 
adds that water hyacinths appear to be a major 
factor in eliminating food for these non-migratory 
ducks. Being of the dabbling ducks, they feed by 
tipping up in shallow areas. Hyacinths, by collect- 
ing around the lake edges, not only shade out food 
plants but also prevent use of these productive 
shallows by the ducks. They cannot alight or swim 
where hyacinth mats are present. (Neither will 
they use a cypress-rimmed lake.) 

Florida ducks are restricted to the central and 
southern parts of the state. They were recorded 
nesting in the marshes of the St. Marks Refuge 
around the turn of the century but none have been 
reported in north Florida since. © 
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Floating Facts 


Proper boat handling and water condition knowledge—plus cooperation and 


common sense—are standard requirements for floating traffic safety 


Dian PEN PALS: I’m not looking for correspond- 
ence but I’m glad to help anyone I ean if his 
fishing problems are within my mental scope (keep 
it simple). With no offense to any of the people 
who write to me from time to time I’m going to 
lodge a few friendly complaints and state some re- 
quirements for fishing mail. 

Most of you have a favorite method of fishing— 
plugging, spin fishing, bait fishing, fly fishing or 
trolling. When you ask about the fishing in a par- 
ticular part of Florida I wish you’d state how you 
prefer to fish because it will save me a lot of time. 
On several occasions I have sprung a typewriter 
key telling a spin fisherman just what fly tackle 
he'll need on the muddy side of Lake Whoozis— 
and the other way around. 

Try to be as specific as possible. Tell me what 
time of year you out-of-staters are planning to ar- 
rive. If you’re bringing a boat, mention something 
of what kind it is to prevent me from running your 
yacht aground on a 6-inch Keys flat or sending you 
to Bimini in your cartopper. 

Tell me if you’re an Olympic miler, a barbell 
bender or an 80-year-old retiree. Tell me what kind 
of fish you prefer if you have a preference. In the 
case of salt water fish I want to know if you want 
big tarpon or small ones. In the case of black bass, 
the biggest fish are in spots where you may not 
catch very many. Are you after action or records? 
Would you like to hire a guide or go it alone? 

Maybe these ideas will help you. I don’t live in 
Tallahassee but they'll get your mail to me if you 
send it to Ftoripa Wip.ire. It will take a little 
longer but that’s the most efficient way. 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


ALMOST ANY FISHING boat you buy nowadays will 
float if overturned or filled with water. It may not 
sit up so high that you can perch on it and wave 
for help but it will keep you from drowning if you'll 
just hang on. 

This gratifying condition is considerably modified 
if you attach a monster of an outboard motor to the 
stern of a very small boat and if you load it down 
with a lot of heavy accessories that don’t even pre- 
tend to float. When the chips are down the most 
common position for a swamped outboard is with 
the bow up and the stern down. Sometimes it’s only 
the very tip of the bow that appears above the sur- 
face and that can be pretty crowded if several wa- 
terlogged passengers decide to use it at the same 
time. 

Nevertheless, sticking with the boat is almost in- 
variably the best policy, even if it’s barely awash. 
Just hanging to a boat and shivering is not a popu- 
lar pastime and a large share of the small boat 
tragedies occur when someone decides to swim to 
shore for help. 

Most of us cannot swim as far as we think we 
can, especially if we haven’t given it a try for 15 or 
20 years. Even with a careful study of the latest 
“waterproofing” methods of floating I doubt that 
the average “swimmer” is good for more than a 
quarter mile if the water is choppy. Most of those 
who know how to “swim a little” couldn’t make a 
hundred yards. 

Although it’s easy to overturn tiny fishing boats 
by accident, anything over 14 feet will usually stay 
right side up except in a severe storm and you’re 
pretty certain to have time to get set for that. 

I think a fishing boat that strays very far from 
the dock should carry true life jackets in addition 
to the buoyant cushions required by law. You can 
keep the cushions ready for instant use and store 
the jackets where they can be dug out without too 
much effort. 

I’m chicken enough to wear a jacket any time 
I’m traveling fast over strange inland waters and a 

(Continued on next page) 


The man in this boat is showing considerable trust in his 
helmsman. A sudden change of power, or craft maneuvering, 
could result in uncomfortable (and dangerous) positions. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
large share of today’s small fishing boats do more 
than 20 miles an hour, enough speed to cause a 
mite of discomfort should you hit an underwater 
snag or plane up a sea cow’s spine. 

Now I have some arbitrary ideas about water 
speeds, arrived at without scientific test but good to 
remember until you find something else to go by. 

Up to about 15 miles an hour a boat will gener- 
ally glance off an object with only a severe jar 
(head-on collisions with dead stops are unusual). 
From about 15 to 25 miles an hour you can hit a 
pretty solid submerged object without complete ca- 
tastrophe although there’s a good chance of motor 
damage. 

After you get to 30 miles an hour, and quite a few 
fishing skiffs turn in that kind of speed, you have a 
good chance of knocking a hole in any but the 
sturdiest boat, your passengers are likely to change 
positions suddenly and there’s an excellent chance 
that everybody will get wet. 

Most anglers stand up in the larger fishing boats. 
The only accidents I’ve seen as a result of this have 
come when somebody started the motor and took 
off without proper warning to the other occupants. 
Generally this simply means a sudden sit-down but 
you can get hurt if you fall over backward. 

I was once playing a fish that seemed intent on 
getting all of my line and when I suggested my 
fishing partner start the motor and help me get 
back some of it he took off at top speed, acciden- 
tally starting the big motor in gear. I gracefully 
sailed on the back of my neck atop two gasoline 
tanks. We eventually caught the fish but it was 
weeks before I recovered from the slamming. It’s a 
wonder I didn’t break something essential. 

I am very spooky about running near swimmers, 
always fearing that some skin diver has ventured 
far out from the group. 

I see many fishing boats running too close behind 
water skiers and I don’t trust skiers. A lot of them 
are hamming it up, often far beyond their capabili- 
ties and they get hurt a lot less than I’d think they 
would. 

I don’t want to sound like a stone age killjoy but 
here’s an example of inexcusable water ski fool- 
ishness: 

Another fellow and I were traveling along a river 
at about 20 miles an hour, using a 28-horse motor. 
A faster boat passed us very close to our starboard 
gunwale—no more than six feet off. He was 20 feet 
ahead of us before we even saw the ski tow rope 
that pulled a skier so close he splattered water on 
us. I could have reached out and grabbed his ankle. 

Now, granted the skier was skillful (I don’t know 


Taking it easy in shallow waters is good business in case of 
rocky, sand and oyster bar possibilities. Directing the guy 
on the motor, and carrying paddle or rod to probe where the 
bottom can’t be seen, will greatly aid shallow water travel. 
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whether he was or not), the knucklehead at the 
wheel of the tow boat was making a lot of bets on 
us. He was betting that we wouldn’t turn in directly 
behind him as soon as he passed without seeing his 
tow line; he was betting that we wouldn’t vary our 
course accidentally when we saw the tow line and 
he was betting that we weren’t in the mood for 
some aquatic clowning of our own. 

He was also betting that the water skier wouldn’t 
get into trouble as he crossed our wake and that his 
own engine wouldn’t happen to give trouble just 
as the skier passed us. 

In any event, I doubt if he had ever observed 
human remains that had been fed through a pro- 
peller. 


I HEARD A DISCUSSION by some experienced shark 
fishermen the other day, one of them being very 
emphatic that a standard model shark doesn’t have 
to turn over to take a bait or lure despite the loca- 
tion of his mouth. 

I’m not too well acquainted with sharks but my 
opinion is that they generally take a small object 
by simply swimming straight at it, sliding the nose 
over the subject and trapping it with the mouth. 
Big objects are something else and when they tear 
chunks out of a large fish or animal they seem to 
turn sidewise and strike with a twist of the body. 

I’ve lost quite a few fish to sharks and in most 
cases I felt the shark fooled around a bit before 
making his strike. Possibly it was partly maneuver- 
ing to get just the right kind of bite. 


I WISH THE CLOTHING manufacturers wouldn’t be 
so chintzy about pockets. Although I grumble a lit- 
tle at pantlegs that almost stop circulation Id 
rather they’d save cloth there than on pockets. 
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I mail-ordered some fishing pants I thought 
would be just the thing only to find they were evi- 
dently intended for use with a handbag as the 
pockets were designed for children. 


A while back I breathlessly crawled back into a 
boat and found my billfold where it had worked out 
of the ultra shallow hip pocket of a pair of jeans. 


And very few shirts, even of the outdoor type, 
have flap pockets. Many a pair of eyeglasses has 
gone over the side of a fishing boat because there 
was nothing to keep them in the breast pocket. 
Not only is this a fault of dress shirts and “sport” 
shirts. Sometimes it’s found in clothing specifically 
intended for outdoor wear. 


WHERE TO FASTEN the hooks is an important deci- 
sion in designing any kind of bass lure. Take a bait 
with a spinner up front, a wooden or plastic body 
following and some sort of fluttering skirt in the 
rear and it takes a fish psychologist to decide which 
of the goodies a bass is likely to grab for. Generally 
it is the plug part, of course, but many missed 
strikes are undoubtedly due to a nonconformist 
grabbing the wrong gizmo. 


Some fresh water trout fishermen troll with a 
three or 4-foot procession of “attractors” wobbling, 
clanking, shining and spinning up ahead of what a 
12-inch trout is supposed to be waiting for—often 
a small hook with worms on it. This seems to 
work, the trout coming over to watch the parade 
and then latching on to the bait after watching all 
of the other junk go by. It works in a small way 
with bass, of course, and the old junebug spinner 
ahead of worms is a deadly walleye bait. A small 
plug or lure can also be used behind the spinner, as 
much as a foot back. 


A fellow gave me a fancy streamer fly combina- 
tion the other day. There’s a streamer without a 
hook a full six inches ahead of the one with the 
barb, seemingly in contradiction of the theory that 
a fish watching two things in procession will grab 
the first one thinking he’s beating another fish to a 
meal. 


Frank Woolner, editor of Salt Water Sportsman, 
gave me a long, slender fly a while back. The hook 
was up near the front and the long tail was made 
up mainly of mylar, a non-corroding stuff that 
shines like tinsel. Frank said it works on striped 
bass which, he explained, generally take the bait 
from the front end and would be sure to get the 
hook. 

Do Florida snook take the same way? Well, I 
told Frank they do but after thinking it over I real- 
ize ve seen many and many a snook come up and 
take hold from the rear without the conventional 
turn before the strike. Such a fish could easily miss 
the hook. 


WHEN THERE'S A CURRENT, obstructions are the 
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Snug waders and boots can be mighty uncomfortable. 
It's best to get the waders extra large, and wear 
plenty of socks in them, for good air circulation. 


logical target for casters but some of them don’t 
work out as well as they might. 

Everybody can see the slack and disorganized 
water movements below a rock or log in a current 
and nearly everyone casts there. 

Some fishermen neglect the area directly above 
an obstruction, not realizing there’s a cushion of 
slow water immediately upstream. The running 
water is halted by the obstacle and tends to pile up 
before running around to either side of the block- 
ade. 

This patch of water is not completely dead but 
it’s a lot slower than the current on either side 
and is a good spot for a feeding fish. He doesn’t 
have to work as hard as out in the open current 
and his view of the grocery route isn’t blocked by 
a rock or log either. 


ANYBODY WHO WEARS waders or rubber boots is 
likely to be happier with two or three pairs of socks 
inside them—gives better foot ventilation and 
soaks up perspiration. There are some especially 
absorbent socks on the market now. I won’t give 
any trade names but you might find them at your 
sporting goods store. 

Be sure to get boots or waders plenty big. Fill ’em 
up with socks. © 


A zooming flight of baldpates and pintails enjoy “winter-home” travels. 


hunting “big-water” ducks has its good points, but there 


may be far more duck dinner results when.... 


decoying dapper dabblers 


ATER SPLASHING uP from the bow of the boat 

was freezing on our gun barrels as we churned 
southeastward across Choctawhatchee Bay, in 
south Walton County, toward the duck hangouts 
around the mouth of the northwest Florida river 
of the same name. 


Our original plan, carefully laid the previous 
evening, over much coffee and gun oil, was to shoot 
the impressive flocks of redhead, scaup and ring- 
necked ducks using the bay—with hopes of bagging 
a canvasback or two. The diving ducks were plenti- 
ful and still coming south. 


We were prepared. Our blinds, hardly more than 
natural grass-covered points, had been chosen 
weeks ahead. The decoys had all been refurbished. 
We had even diagrammed some proposed block 
spreads. Not a single detail had been missed, we 
thought, as, in the darkness of that early morning 
in late November, we loaded our gear and nosed 
our two boats out of the protection of the docking 
slip at LaGrange Point to brave the open waters of 
the three miles of bay east of U. S. Highway 331. 


Not even the thrill of having raft after raft of 
ducks get up ahead of us in the pre-dawn darkness 
could take our minds off being thoroughly and 
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miserably cold. But not one of the six eager, teary- 
eyed duck hunters in the party would have ex- 
changed places with the warmest stay-at-homer 
alive that morning! Sheer anticipation of the shoot 
we hoped to enjoy would keep us going until we 
felt the warming rays of the slow pokey morning 
sun. 

It was not until our boat nudged the reeds on the 
opposite side of the bay and bumped to a halt that 
we noted, with initial dismay, our elaborate plan 
would have to be changed if we expected to get any 
birds. The wind was all wrong. It was blowing off 
the open water—and increasing in intensity with 
the coming of light. No ducks could be expected to 
pitch with the wind and few were likely to ap- 
proach the blocks from over the marsh behind the 
blinds. We decided not to waste our effort by put- 
ting out decoys in the bay, figuring to get just as 
many shots at bay ducks—by pass shooting—with- 
out them. 

But was the morning hunt to be a flop? Not on 
your duck stamp it wasn’t! By midday we had 
taken several really select ducks apiece in a mixed 
bag of pintails, wood ducks, a mallard, several widg- 
eon, or baldpate, and one wary black duck. We 
had turned to the dabblers—and scored. 
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Knowing the grassy marshes in the inland (east- 
ward) direction had numerous areas of open water 
shallow enough, and with food enough, to attract 
plenty of dabbling ducks, we spent part of the 
morning sneaking through the protective maiden- 
cane and pushing silently along the crooked water- 
ways jump shooting. Finally, when a good concen- 
tration of ducks was discovered feeding eagerly in 
one particular “lake” we simply put out a nice 
spread of decoys, took concealed positions in the 
tall grass—facing the blocks and with the wind at 
our backs, offered some occasional low pitched feed- 
ing gabble on two duck calls, and enjoyed our- 
selves. Sure enough the ducks moved in and out of 
this favorite feeding spot during most of the morn- 
ing flight. 

Nobody chose to “limit out” in the morning 
shoot, however, because the spot offered such prom- 
ise for another hunt that afternoon. 

We were glad to save the open water shooting, 
for diving ducks, until later in the season—like 
maybe the next day. For on this particular morn- 
ing their counterparts, the dabblers, also called 
“shallow water,” “surface feeding,” or just plain 


“puddle ducks,” provided all a waterfowler could 
ask. 


By GENE SMITH 


Backwoods sloughs and quiet out-of-the-way ponds are 
favorites of most dabblers. Hunters should keep low, 
with heads down, until ready to fire away. Upturned 
faces may send wiser waterfowl on to other ponds. It 
appears this year’s duck hunting prospects are good. 


Photos By Wallace Hughes 
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Although it was several seasons back, that hunt 
still stands out in my mind as a dandy. It made me 
a dabbler fan for life. 

This subfamily of ducks has a lot going for it, not 
the least noteworthy of which is its easier accessi- 
bility to more hunters than are the divers. The fact 
that dabbling ducks are typically birds of inland 
fresh water ponds and small lakes, croplands, rivers 
and shallow marshes—all pretty easy to get at— 
helps explain the additional fact that they comprise 
about 80% of the ducks harvested annually in the 
Atlantic flyway, although divers and dabblers occur 
in about equal numbers. 

Ten species of dabbling ducks are commonly 
available to Florida waterfowlers: mallard, wood 
duck, pintail, black duck, Florida duck, widgeon 
(baldpate), gadwall, shoveler, blue-winged teal and 
green-winged teal. 

A number of general characteristics set the dab- 
blers apart from other ducks. These should be well 
known to any duck hunter—or prospective one. 
They not only aid in field identification, which is 
ultra-important in good waterfowl species manage- 
ment, but some tell the cook a lot about prepara- 
tion of the bird for the table. 

First, consider purely physical characteristics. 
Dabblers’ legs are positioned nearly amidships on 
their bodies, well forward compared to diving 
ducks, whose legs are closer to the stern. This gives 
dabblers good balance and makes them quite at 
home on land. Puddle ducks also have a more 
brightly colored wing spot, or speculum, which is a 
good field mark. Too, the puddler’s hind toe is 
always without a lobe, or flap, whereas the diver’s 
hind toe is so equipped. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Black Duck—male (see outside back cover). 


Baldpate (Widgeon)—female, left; male, right. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

Admittedly you'll have to get mighty close to 
determine the presence or absence of the toe lobe— 
like when the duck is in your hand, maybe. But 
you can tell a dabbler as far as you can see him by 
his behavior. 

Any duck you normally find tipping up to feed, 
and absolutely any that bound straight up off the 
water when taking flight, are dabblers. That verti- 
cal take-off is his patented trademark. Occasionally 
a diver, like a scaup, will feed by tipping if he 
happens to be in water too shallow to allow, or 
necessitate, underwater work. But all diving ducks, 
when they decide to depart, must run along the 
surface of the water like an old Pan American 
clipper before they’re able to get airborne. (So do 
coots and mergansers. ) 

Dabbling ducks, since they are so well adapted 
to walking on land and operating in the shallows, 
feed on choice vegetation—grasses, weeds, seeds, 
grain, acorns, etc. This makes them table favorites 
the continent over. As a group their flesh is not 
nearly as strong as that of their “big water”—often 
sea-going—relatives. 
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Pintail—female, above: male, below. 


Surely the most commonly recognized dabbler of 
all is the mallard. One of the larger ducks, Old 
Greenhead, the drake, is indeed a handsome devil. 
His shiny, solid green head and upper neck, his 
neat white collar, a purplish-blue wing spot, or 
speculum, and uniquely curled tail feathers make 
him unmistakable. The female, or duck, like most 
females of wild birds, is drab by comparison, for 
natural protection during incubation. She is a buff 
colored, brown streaked bird whose only decorative 
coloring is her blue speculum, which matches her 
mate’s. 

Not as important to Florida hunters as are other 
species—but only because they’re scarcer—the mal- 
lard is a mainstay along most of the northern and 
central parts of the country. They often leave the 
water in flocks in the early morning, and again in 
the afternoon, to feed in neighboring grain fields, 
where they grow so fat they can hardly fly. These, 
and the acorn-fed mallards over the flooded pin 
oaks of the Mississippi Flyway, many of which filter 
into north Florida, make prime eating ducks. Look 
for them in farm ponds and backwoods potholes 
alike. 
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The wood duck is extremely numerous and popu- 
lar in Florida, where he is heavily harvested par- 
ticularly in late evening when going to roost. The 
brilliantly crowned and colored woody drake is so 
gorgeous as to make even the mallard look sick. 
Frequenting wooded streams and ponds, and feed- 
ing on acorns, berries, seeds, pondweed and a few 
insects, the wood duck is the only dabbler that 
habitually nests in trees. It takes readily to nesting 
boxes in the absence of suitable natural hollows. 
(See Fioripa Witpuire, February 1966, for con- 
struction plans.) 

A large number of woodies live year-round and 
reproduce in Florida. But present hunting regula- 
tions for the species as a whole, established by the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service with an eye on 
continental wood duck populations, apparently are 
curtailing their local harvest unnecessarily. The 
situation is being studied and Florida, with other 
southern states with non-migrating wood duck pop- 
ulations, may some day get an “early” woody hunt- 
ing season. 

The lordly pintail is the only dabbler with a long, 
pointed tail, which occurs only in the drake. The 
tail feathers of the dusky female, while being some- 
what pointed and slightly longer than those of other 
ducks, are pretty much those of the “standard” 
model. The fastidious drake has another distinctive 
field mark in the all-white chest and neck, the 
color of which extends upward into a thin stripe 
on each side of the head. In flight these ducks, with 
their long necks outstretched, are extremely grace- 
ful. On the water they sit high and alert-looking. 
When feeding they do less tipping up than other 
dabbling ducks because of the extended reach of 
their long necks. 

Pintails are prime eating birds, too. And they’re 
widely distributed, occur in large flocks and decoy 
well, dropping from great heights in wide, swinging 
ares and slanting in to alight on set wings from a 
long way out. 


Gadwall—tfemale, left; male, right. 
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The word “wary” might just as well be perma- 
nently added to the front of the black duck’s name 
for he is indeed the wariest of all ducks and no 
writer has, to our knowledge, failed to point this 
out. He is a large duck and ranks at the very top of 
the list as a challenge to duck hunting skill and as 
a table bird. Any hunt should be counted a success 
if a black or two winds up in the coat. 


Black ducks feed on both vegetable and animal 
matter. They are often seen in company with mal- 
lards using out-of-the-way ponds, sloughs and hid- 
den potholes. Sneaking in to such a place for jump 
shooting, if done successfully, can be a most reward- 
ing experience. Not many men can accomplish it. 


Sometimes called black mallard, the black duck 
uses salt water marshes more than other dabblers. 
His color is not really black but a dusky, streaked 
brown on topside with the head and upper neck 
being a slightly lighter shade of brown. The forward 
underside of the wings is silvery white and the 
speculum, like the mallard’s, is purplish-blue. Be- 
ing a hardy species, the black duck winters pretty 
far north. A considerable number make it into 
north Florida, though, where they’re very much 
sought after—for roasting and bragging purposes. 


What central and southern Florida lack in black 
ducks is more than made up in the Florida duck, 
a non-migrating, mallard-sized duck which is con- 
fined to the lower two-thirds of the state. And 
they’re easier to come by than the black, with 
which it is practically identical by description. 
Some call these Florida mallards. By any name 
they’re excellent game ducks. 


Yet another fine duck is the widgeon, probably 
better known as the baldpate, so named because of 
the drake’s smooth, white-topped head. Like the 
black duck it is an extremely nervous species and 
will take flight at the very least excuse. Also, like 
the black, it winters in both fresh and brackish 

(Continued on next page) 
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Wood Duck—males and females. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
situations, where, in the latter, it often robs diving 
ducks of foods brought up from beyond its own 
reach. 

Widgeon are basically brown but both sexes show 
a lot of white on their undersides in flight. The 
drake’s speculum is a glossy green; the hen’s, green 
and dull black, or often just dull black. Tight flocks 
twist and turn in wheeling flight much in the man- 
ner of domestic pigeons, their graceful movements 
causing their white undersides to collectively flash 
in the sun. It’s quite a show. 

These birds decoy readily but shy off at the least 
sign things aren’t quite right. Then they’ll swing 
by for another look before dropping in. Oddly, even 
after being shot into they will circle and re-visit 
the decoys, proving that curiosity kills not only 
cats. This trait is not at all in keeping with their 
otherwise untrusting behavior. 

If you jump a dabbling duck with a white specu- 
lum it'll be a gadwall. He is the only one that has 
it and it is found in both the drake and the duck. 
Gadwalls are not too plentiful in the Atlantic Fly- 
way but Florida gets enough of these welcome visi- 
tors to keep hunters interested. 

Known to be capable divers, even though true 
dabblers, gadwalls often get into the swim when 
feeding. Sometimes, depending on what they’re eat- 
ing, the flesh gets pretty “fishy.” On the other hand, 
if the diet is right gadwalls compare favorably with 
the best of ’em. 

One look at a shoveller and even the uninitiated 
are able to guess how it got its name. The unusual, 
oversized bill, unlike any other in all duckdom, 
resembles a shovel or spoon. This is his trademark 
and provides an easy way to identify shovellers, 
whether on the water or in flight. But despite their 
prominent bills they are sometimes mistaken for 
mallards. 

Some of the colloquial names Americans use for 
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The Blue-Winged Teal—male. 


the shoveller, recorded in Kortright’s Ducks, GEESE 
AND Swans or NortH AMeErIcA, are downright 
funny. Others are ridiculous. Samples: broady, 
mule duck, mud-lark, soup-lips and cow-frog (7)! 
Not so far out are: spoonbill duck, scooper and 
shovelnose. 

Shovellers are not the most popular ducks, due 
to their small size plus their manner of feeding by 
straining silty water through their bills to obtain 
food particles—which usually renders them not too 
plump and not too tasty. An occasional shoveller, 
if he’s found a better food supply, will be just as 
good as the last two puddlers we'll discuss, the 
highly favored teals, with whom he travels and 
often feeds. 

By far the most common teal in Florida is the 
blue-wing, a small, zippy fellow, one of the first to 
arrive on the wintering grounds and among the 
last to leave. 

The blue-wing drake is easily identified by the 
white crescent in front of his eye. Both sexes are 
distinguished by their very smallness, the green 
speculum and the very prominent blue of the fore- 
wing, visible when the birds are at rest or in flight. 

Though small the blue-winged teal is a delicious 
table bird . . . and to the hunter’s delight they de- 
coy as easily as any duck that flies. Great, close- 
flying flocks will, however, circle and recircle the 
blocks before settling in, presenting easy targets. 

The feeding blue-wing doesn’t usually tip up as 
much as the other dabblers. He feeds in such shal- 
low places that it is not possible. Instead he swims 
busily about with his bill submerged in search of 
food items. 

The small size and quick take off of the teals 
gives the impression of superior speed but the truth 
is the heavier ducks, and even the geese, easily out- 
distance teals over the long haul. Most gunners, 
however, including this one, having seen most wa- 
terfowl perform, find this hard to believe. 
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Green-winged teal are even smaller than blue- 
wings. They arrive in north Florida early in the 
fall but, unlike their lingering kin, the blue-wings, 
also head north early. Green-wings are distin- 
guished by their green speculum, the conspicuously 
absent blue forewing and, in the drake, the missing 
white eye crescent. 

As to edibility Kortright says of the little ’un: 
“From the culinary standpoint there is no more 
succulent morsel than the little Green-wing. Al- 
ways fat, tender, and juicy, its flesh is rated as the 
last word in gastronomic delicacies. Twenty min- 
utes in a very hot oven is ample, and an entire 
duck to each helping!” 

For the beginning waterfowler—and many an 
older hand—identification of the ducks is a bit of a 
mental bugaboo. Most often it is made out to be 
more difficult than it really is. But this much we'll 
concede: you can’t learn waterfowl identification 
solely from reading field guides and magazine arti- 
cles. It takes a lot of field work with binoculars 
and many a duck hunt to really get the hang of it. 
Then it becomes quite easy. You learn quickly 
what clues to look for: in individual birds (size, 
color, color pattern, shape, voice, wingbeat, car- 
riage and the telltale feeding and take-off methods) 
and in entire flocks (closeness in flight and on the 
water, flight direction, whether zigzagging or in 
straight line, composite coloration and even flight 
altitude). 

Of course, a bird in the hand gives one the very 
best opportunity to study and identify it. But the 
idea is to be able to name it before the shot. Only 
in this way do we help conserve the less plentiful 
species and at the same time stay out of trouble 
with the courts. 

The 1967-68 waterfowl hunting regulations per- 
mit the taking of a basic daily bag limit of four 
ducks. But further regulations as to species com- 


Mallards are one of the more 
widely recognized of all the 
wild ducks. The male, left, 
has a glossy green head. The 
female, at right, has brown- 
streaks and is_ buff-colored. 
Hunters must know waterfowl 
identification for a variety 
of daily and possession bag 
limit regulations. The wood 
and black duck dabblers are 
listed under limit controls. 
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position require the hunter to know his ducks. 
Your four ducks may not include more than two 
wood ducks; two black ducks; or one canvasback 
(a diving duck). 

This means that a duck hunter might legally 
take, in one day, two woodies and two blacks; or a 
woody, two blacks and a can; or any number of 
combinations in which these three species do not 
exceed the permitted number of each and in which 
the overall total does not exceed four. 

Or, to state the situation negatively, never take 
combinations like three woodies and one black; or 
two blacks and two cans. These bags violate the 
species limitation requirements even though they 
still total only four. 

Indeed, waterfowl identification is important— 
to the hunter, yes; and even more so to the ducks. 

Now, at the risk of losing the experienced and 
conscientious duck hunting readers we'll remind 
others that waterfowling is a gentleman’s sport and 
should only be pursued as such. There is no place 
in the marshes for the game hog, the inconsiderate 
or the ignoramus. Learn your ducks. Know the 
regulations and abide by them religiously. Be prop- 
erly licensed. If you are privileged to shoot on pri- 
vate property treat your host with respect. Keep 
your shots within the effective killing range of your 
gun and ammunition. Make an honest attempt to 
recover every bird brought down. Use a retriever 
if possible. Give your game a chance. Never shoot 
from a moving motor boat. And be sure of your 
target. Don’t skin your ignorance as I did (once) 
by ventilating somebody’s decoys with shot! But 
above all, keep duck hunting a safe sport by prac- 
ticing safe gun handling and by insisting that your 
companions do likewise. 

Here’s to you, Mr. Duck Hunter. May you have 
a thousand thrills in the Florida marshes this sea- 
son—and may your children after you. ®@ 
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Young Dickie Chase, of Hialeah, shows tuberous roots of “historical coontie” that were 
pried from side of a busy highway, and now growing in the author's garden. The growth of 
“coontie,” right, is in the Fairchild Tropical Garden, a short drive south from Miami. 


When Coontie Was King 


a delicate fern-like plant was the sole source of income in one of today’s “major-growth-areas” 


IEWING THE INDUSTRIAL complex that is South 

Florida of 1967, it is difficult to visualize the 
turn of the century when South Florida had only 
one industry; an industry whose basic ingredient 
was the tuberous roots of a fern-like plant. 

That industry was the manufacturing of arrow- 
root cornstarch and the plant was the Zamia flor- 
idana which in those days grew everywhere in 
abundance but which today is seldom encountered 
in a wild state. 

The production of cornstarch from the roots of 
the Zamia—which the settlers called coontie or 
comptie—was energetically pursued by each of 
Miami’s 200 pioneer families. The industry had its 
beginning when a schooner scheduled to ply be- 
tween Miami and Key West at six-week intervals 
was put into operation and gave South Floridians 
a means of marketing their product. 

But for long before this, the Miamians had held 
coontie in high regard. They relished its taste and 
had been taught to prepare the roots by the Semi- 
noles who made of them a coontie pudding called 
Sofkee which was a staple of every Indian meal. 

Coontie had a delicious vanilla flavor and served 
as a palatable breakfast gruel. It became a sub- 
stitute for scarce wheat flour and was baked into 
breads, cookies and crackers. Mixed with honey, 
it became a mouth-watering dessert. 
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But the roots of the Zamia are poisonous unless 
properly prepared. They must be carefully peeled, 
then grated or ground into flour. And the flour 
must be thoroughly washed and set aside to dry. 
Civil War soldiers infiltrating into South Florida 
became fond of coontie and tried to prepare it for 
themselves. Ignorant of its potential toxic qualities, 
many died. 

When the residents of South Florida learned that 
there was a demand for coontie and that they had a 
way to market it, every pioneer family set up 
its own coontie mill. The grinding was a tedious 
process. Most mills were hand-powered, a few used 
mules. 

Coontie roots became a popular article of barter 
at Brickell’s Trading Post at the mouth of the 
Miami River. Seminoles exchanged the foot-long 
roots for razors, alarm clocks and hand-cranked 
sewing machines. It was said that you could smell 
the coontie drying, for miles out at sea. Sailors 
nearing the South Florida coast were wont to re- 
mark as they wrinkled their noses in the air, 
“Phew! We must be approaching Miami!” 

A family could turn out a 250-pound barrel of 
coontie flour in a week. This brought them about 
$12.50, a munificent sum in those days when a dol- 
lar was the equivalent of 20 or 30 dollars today. 
Also in their isolated bliss, the South Floridians 
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were unaffected by the depression brought on by 
the Panic of 1873 and a long railroad strike which 
was crippling the rest of the country. 


Two other products have been supplied the white 
man by the Indian: potatos and maize. For a time 
it looked as though coontie flour might be a third. 
The Florida Legislature thought so too. As far 
back as 1850 it appropriated $1,000 for the building 
of a “proper wagon road from the Indian River to 
Miami,” because of an abundance of coontie in the 
Miami area. 


But Zamia floridana grows very slowly. It has to 
be carefully cultivated, carefully harvested and 
carefully re-planted. It needs ideal conditions in 
order to thrive. It is a diocious plant; that is it re- 
quires cross-pollination and this involves a delicate 
balance between male and female plants. Both the 
early settlers and the Indians were unaware of this. 
They fancied the supply of Zamia limitless. Zamia 
is a product of the pinelands. The pinelands are 
high lands and were the first to feel the bite of the 
bulldozer as settlers poured into the Sunshine State. 
The Indians dug Zamia roots in huge quantity and 
never re-planted. 


It took five barrels of coontie tubers to make a 
barrel of flour. The South Floridian processors were 
obliged to go farther and farther from Miami to 
obtain Zamia. When the price of the roots went up 
from 3¢ to 6¢ a pound the production of arrowroot 
cornstarch dwindled to a powdery trickle. 

Then unexpectedly during World War One the 
cornstarch industry received a shot in the arm when 
it was discovered that coontie gruel with beef broth 
was the only sustenance a gassed soldier could hold 
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on his stomach during the early months of con- 
valescence. 

The A. B. Hurst Coontie Mill which had been 
operating in the Little River section of Miami since 
1910 was the only one geared for production. It 
was steam-powered and could grind 15 to 18 tons of 
coontie roots a day. The mill kept going until 
1919, then optimistically moved to a larger site at 
Kendall, 10 miles south of Miami. But the war came 
to an end. So did the demand for Coontie flour. 
The A. B. Hurst Coontie Mill went into a declining 
operation and quietly expired in 1925. 

Zamia floridana no longer serves as the basic 
ingredient of a flourishing industry but it has 
found a new usefulness: Landscape architects 
throughout the South are using its dark green foli- 
age to lend an exotic touch to tropical planting. 

Zamia is a member of the cycad family, one of 
the oldest forms of plant life on earth; older by 
far—as evidenced by coal deposits—than the hard- 
woods, the palms, the grasses and the conifers. Cy- 
cads flourished when Florida’s waters were infested 
by such sea monsters as the Cladoselache, the 
grandaddy of the shark, 100 feet long and with 
smallest teeth the size of a man’s hand; when giant 
reptiles plied the air and dinosaurs set the earth 
to trembling with their giant tread. 

One of the largest decorative plantings of Zamia 
floridana is at the entrance to the Visitor’s Center 
in Everglades National Park. It is hard to imagine, 
in viewing the delicate, fern-like plants thriving 
quietly among their more pretentious neighbors, 
that these were the lifeblood of the little settle- 
ment known as Miami and the sole source of income 
for its 200-odd hardy pioneers. @ 


An early Miami coontie mill at the turn of the century. The tubers 


ground here were 3-to-4 inches in diameter and a foot-or-more long, 
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Photo By John Gerard 


LIFF BURNSED’S CRAGGY features contorted with 
C strain as he sat, heels dug in on either side of 
the slanting hole, tugging on his line connected to 
a stout metal hook which at this moment was firmly 
anchored around the bottom shell of a sizable and 
resisting gopher tortoise. 


Between clenched teeth, Baker County-born 
Burnsed, still strong and wiry despite his mid-60’s 
age, muttered, “I’ve seen ’em where five men 
couldn’t budge ’em. Once we hooked up to a Buick 
—and had to dig it out of the sand!” 


At this hole, the gopher was the obvious winner. 


The art of “pulling gophers” may be on the 
wane, but nearly every Florida community has a 
“gopher man” who catches them as a hobby, a 
business, or a combination of both. Gopher meat is 
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a surprisingly tasty treat. But then, why shouldn’t 
it be? The creature lives on grass, leaves, berries— 
a diet prone to produce the best flesh. 

Gophers, not to be confused with their furry 
namesakes (the southeastern pocket gopher— 
called “salamander” in Florida), are spread out in 
three species across the southernmost portions of 
the United States. The gopher tortoise (Gopherus 
polyphemus) lives east of Texas, south of South 
Carolina, is common in Florida. 

Gophers (from the French word “to tunnel”) 
prefer, even need, dry sandy soil for their well- 
being. They resent any moist or wet condition and 
never take a “drink” in their lives, getting enough 
moisture from the vegetation they eat. I’ve been 
told, but never witnessed, that they’ll even push 
the panic button if caught out in the rain. 
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They’re kissing kin of the huge Galapagos tor- 
toises which live to be 150 years old. Our gopher is 
considerably smaller although I have heard rumors 
of 18 pounders being caught. Maybe, like bass, they 
grow the fastest between the catching and the tell- 
ing. The largest we’ve recently caught was 11 inches 
long, 10 inches wide, and weighed about 5% 
pounds. I couldn’t tell its age although there prob- 
ably is a formula that applies to the rings in the 
separate scutes of its shell. 

Gophers are a mixture of gentleness, unconcern, 
intelligence, and stubbornness. They have the 
equipment for biting, with upper and lower cutting 
edges that snap together with an audible “chomp,” 
neatly outlining jaw size in a fresh green leaf. A 
finger in the way would suffer but it would be 
purely accidental, not malicious, for the gopher has 
the mildest of dispositions. 

I'll never forget the first smallish gopher we cap- 
tured. When we set it out in the yard at home to 
see what it would do, to our amazement, the blase 
gopher, apparently subscribing to an eat-now-run- 
later philosophy, commenced to eradicate a clump 
of pursley growing at our feet. Within two days, 
this friendly gopher was eating from my son’s hand 
—long-stemmed offerings, of course! 


the gopher tortoise 


The gopher was well planned for its tunnelling 
existence. Scaled and massive front feet end in 
five claws which move dirt like a miniature power 
shovel. Sharp, hard spines, most likely serving to 
loosen or “plow” dirt, decorate its elbows. When 
these front feet are folded in, they protect the 
gopher’s head, with only a pair of nostrils showing 
down in the protective hole formed by the union 
of legs and upper and lower shells. 


The rear legs are something else again. They’re 
referred to as “elephant-like’—and you can’t do 
any better than that. Round, rubbery, they end in a 
flat, claw-equipped pad. 


Young gophers have definite striations in each of 
the segments (scutes) of their top shell (carapace). 
There’s some yellowish coloring, too. As the tor- 
toise grows older, the ridges smooth out, the cara- 
pace color fades into a dull blackish-brown. 


The dull-yellowish bottom shell (plastron) is 
not hinged, but has two heart-shaped extensions 
both fore and aft. While understandably a part of 
its protection, this feature probably plays some 
part in helping move sand around, functioning as 
a scraper or scoop. 

(Continued on next page) 


A Versatile Vegetarian 


By ART HUTT 


The Gopher Tortoise, left, with its 
somewhat hostile appearance, has 
the mildest of dispositions. Since 
they are vegetarians, table fare 
results is tasty meat, right, that 
resembles chuck roast flavor 
mixed with rabbit and deer. The 
squeamish are far from know- 
ing what they are really missing. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

If you’ve ever stood behind an unaware gopher 
and watched, you’d be impressed by the way the 
sand comes flying in rhythmic spurts from the ex- 
cavation. Tunnels are sized and shaped to fit the 
owner’s shell—little gopher, little hole; big gopher, 
big hole. Holes slant laterally downward, extend to 
40 feet and to a depth of 12 feet. At the end, there 
is usually a small turn-around. 

You can always tell a “live” hole by the fresh 
sand heaped around its mouth. A “dead” hole nor- 
mally has blackened, dirty sand at its entrance. 

A patient old gopher has a strange assortment of 
bedfellows. Perhaps it has no choice, but it tolerates 
up to 32 different species from one-of-a-kind flat 
beetle which actively feeds on the gopher’s by- 
products to a red-tailed skink which lives in the 
mound of dirt at the burrow’s entrance. In between 
may be rattlesnakes, indigo snakes, cave crickets, 
gopher frogs, gopher mice. In big deserted bur- 
rows, foxes and skunks may move in. 

By the way, unlike the southeastern pocket go- 
pher which makes many connecting mounds with 
no exits, the gopher tortoise digs only one, single- 
holed burrow. 

After a spring mating, a female gopher lays its 
eggs in early summer, usually digging them in 5- 
to-6 inches deep at the entrance to the tunnel. The 
round eggs, up to 30, are about the size of a 25¢ 
piece. Exactly how long it takes them to hatch, I 
don’t know. One contact says it takes a year but 
I’m more inclined to believe it would take 6-to-8 
weeks. Anyhow, whenever they do hatch, the on- 
their-own youngsters have the built-in ability to 
make themselves scarce whenever danger threat- 
ens. 


Photo By Wallace Hughes 
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Apparently, gophers were a main dish in the 
Indian and pioneer diet. But they’re just as good 
today as they were then, and quite a few people 
are taking advantage of it, so much so that many 
people in Florida derive part of their income from 
“pulling gophers.” A height of popularity was 
reached back in the depression days when the 
“Hoover chicken” meant meat on the table for 
many families. 

I found several “gopher men” within a few min- 
utes drive of my home in Eustis. Depending upon 
size, live gophers sell from 25¢ to $1.50: dressed 
out, about $1.50 per gopher (a 4-pound gopher 
yields about 2 pounds of meat). 

Cliff Burnsed at Sorrento has been pulling go- 
phers for over ten years as a lucrative “hobby.” 
Most pullers use a long wire of a gauge just under 
¥Y4-inch in diameter, flexible but strong. At the end, 
they bend a small hook to catch under the gopher’s 
bottom shell. 

Burnsed, an individualist, uses short sections of 
wild grape vine, splicing 5-to-6 foot sections to- 
gether until he has one 30-foot length. He uses a 
long slanting whip graft (without the extra 
tongue), binding them between and around with 
tightly-stretched strips of inner tubing. They just 
don’t pull apart. 

At the business end, Burnsed uses a pitchfork 
tine, but prefers, if he can find it, a Model T brake 
rod. In either event, he files the tip of the hook 
flat so it will not tear out of the shell. The hook 
shank is flattened, then wrapped onto the grape 
vine with the inner tubing. 


Gophers usually come out at the hottest part of day 
to forage for grass and leaves. They travel several 
hundred feet from their “dwelling.” when necessary. 
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The business end of a gopher-pulling rig ends with 
stout hook, above, which should not be too sharp, 
or it will tear out. Wire rigs can have hooks bent 
in them but Burnsed inner-tube tapes his hook to a 
grape vine. Burnsed’s puller, right, is 30-feet in 
length, but still hasn’t reached the gopher. Holes 
slant downward, level off, and may extend 40-feet. 


We followed Burnsed to a field near his home 
and watched as he carefully threaded the gopher 
grabber into a live hole. About 25 feet away, we 
heard the dull “thunk,” strangely audible through 
the porous sand, as the hook hit a gopher’s shell. 
Working the rod in and out, Burnsed “fished,” 
then hauled the hook out to adjust it with a wrench 
he carries in his pocket. But his efforts proved fu- 
tile. The gopher wouldn’t hook. 

Snakes? Seems that a dull thud indicates a for- 
eign presence. An irritated rattle means danger. 
It’s an awkward position to be sitting astride a 
gopher hole with an irritated rattler coming your 
way. Retreat is a wise precaution but fortunately 
such encounters are rare. 

We worked a 7-to-8 acre field, counting 15 go- 
pher holes. Although several were “home,” they 
just wouldn’t pull. Burnsed had one hooked but 
couldn’t budge it. 

“Tve worked as high as 150 holes in a day and 
come home with 5 gophers. Other days, I can’t put 
‘em in the sack fast enough,” Burnsed apologized. 

Hooking a gopher when it is facing towards the 
entrance can mean relatively easy sledding. But 
when it is facing the other way, there can be 
problems. The gopher uses its powerful legs to 
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“hold on” by spread-eagling against the tunnel’s 
sides. Usually a gopher will come unresistingly the 
first few feet, but when it realizes that something 
is not normal in Gopherville, it becomes contrary. 

When being pulled out of the hole, the gopher 
frequently makes a sound amounting to a combined 
sigh of resignation and a hiss of indignation. 

Despite reference materials to the contrary, most 
gopher men and my limited experience say it will 
be abroad at the hottest part of the day—from 10 
to 2—not in its hole to “escape the mid-day heat.” 

Cleaning a gopher is relatively simple—they tell 
me. Like most turtles, it has its skeleton fused to its 
upper shell—an ultra-strong arrangement in which 
none of the joints of the two units coincide. But 
on the forward part of the shell there are three 
“lumps.” A sharp whack with a hammer on the 
center lump will kill the gopher by breaking its 
neck. Hits on the others will help break its legs 
free, the same for the back legs. Turn the gopher 
over and separate the top and lower shell by axing 
along the side sutures. When the shells part, scoop 
out the neck and four leg parts. 

To prepare for cooking, pour scalding water over 
these parts, then peel the skin off. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

Cooking can be as fancy or as plain as you wish. 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings in Cross CrEEK CooK- 
ERY suggested a Minorcan Gopher Stew. It goes 
like this: * 

Cut meat in two-inch pieces. Simmer until 
thoroughly tender in two cups water to every cup 
of meat, adding one-half teaspoon salt and a dash 
of pepper to every cup of meat. 

In a deep kettle or Dutch oven, heat fat, pre- 
ferably olive oil, allowing one-quarter cup of fat 
to every cup of meat. Brown in fat one large 
chopped onion to every cup of meat, one small can 
of tomatoes and one green pepper, finely cut. Sim- 
mer gently while gopher is cooking. More tomatoes 
may be added if mixture cooks down too much. 
When gopher is tender, turn the sauce into the 
gopher pot. There should be enough liquid to make 
plenty of gravy. Thicken by mashing the yolks of 
hard-boiled eggs, two eggs to each cup of meat, and 
stirring into the stew. Add more salt and pepper 
to taste. Stir in three tablespoons dry sherry to 
every cup of meat. Serve at once, preferably di- 
rectly from pot. 

I would be deceptive in saying that I’m a 
gopher-cooking specialist. But this is the simple 
way I use that has drawn some applause from those 
who’ve tasted it. 

First, parboil the meat two or three times. 
Then roll in salt and peppered flour and brown in 
oil in your pressure cooker. Throw in half a minced 
onion, add a half-cup water, and pressure cook for 
15 minutes. Make a brown gravy, and that’s it. 


* Reprinted with the permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons from Cross 
Creek Cookery by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Copyright 1942 Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings. 
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Informal races with gophers 
can be an afternoon's enter- 
tainment. Gophers are coop- 
erative speedsters, and they 
can be an ideal type of pet. 
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The tender meat practically falls off the bone. Rice 
or cornbread makes a good companion or you might 
want to add more water during cooking and make 
dumplings. 

“Highland chicken,” without trying to find the 
7 or 11 supposed flavors, tastes “like beef, only 
better ” My taste buds put it between a good chuck 
roast and domestic rabbit. The initial reaction of 
an unknowing guinea pig has always been favor- 
able but finding out it is gopher has sometimes 
dampened future enthusiasm about second helpings. 

Some folks have a built-in squeamishness, of 
course. But they don’t know what they’re miss- 
ing. As Burnsed says, “Grasses and leaves pro- 
duce it. It has to be the cleanest meat you can eat.” 

One friend, Clayton Gates of Eustis, remarked 
that the longer he chewed the bigger it got! 

Gophers make ideal pets, too. They are friendly, 
adaptable, interesting. All it takes is a small pen, 
a few lettuce leaves, celery tops, potato peelings— 
or cantaloupe or watermelon rinds in season. 

Lions Clubs in several Florida cities have spon- 
sored International 600 Gopher Races to raise 
money for their program of Eyesight Conservation. 
It started in Panama City in 1961, and Daytona, 
Ocala, and Pensacola have since picked it up. In 
Panama City, for example, this year’s July 4th race 
attracted 300 entries, including entrants from 
Georgia, California, and South America. After a 
saliva test and other preliminaries, gophers galloped 
over the 600 inch course, cheered on by a 2,500 
crowd. 

More than one afternoon has been spent by my 
youngsters and friends in “local” neighborhood races. 

From its short tail to blunt head, the gopher is 
one of nature’s most fascinating and versatile crea- 
tures. ©@ 
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The Public’s Share 


It Is Time That They Paid 


By JOHN MARSMAN 


Savage Arms Company 


Ce John D. Dingell of Michigan re- 
cently addressed the House of Representatives 
with a few well-chosen words which have since ap- 
peared in the Congressional Record. This is what 
he said: 

“For decades, the hunter has been a voice in the 
wilderness calling for programs that are only just 
now being popularized in Washington by the cur- 
rent administration. But while the outdoorsman 
got little help or sympathy from the general public, 
he paid for the organization and support of state 
fish and game agencies. 

“The hunter has been a strong force for all con- 
servation for over half a century but has received 
almost no credit from the public . .. the hunter 
has never received recognition by the general pub- 
lic for his countless hours of work and generous 
dollars in supporting the programs of (conserva- 
tion organizations). The public, which is an in- 
creasingly traveled public, enjoys the fruit of the 
hunter’s work but has no inkling who planted the 
seed.” 

Rep. Dingell has made an important point and 
given credit where it is due. But he touches, per- 
haps unintentionally, on yet another, more impor- 
tant point—the fact that the general public pays 
nothing while enjoying benefits from the sports- 
man’s dollar. Here are some specifics. 

Sportsmen in all states, through purchases of 
hunting and fishing licenses, support their fish and 
game departments with no assistance from the gen- 
eral public’s tax dollar. 

In 1937, sportsmen actually asked to be taxed. 
Since then, and at their own request, they have 
paid an 11 percent excise tax on sporting firearms 
and ammunition. The result has been an expendi- 
ture of approximately $250 million for state wild- 
life restoration work and the acquisition of 2.5 mil- 
lion acres of land for wildlife purposes. 

Ducks Unlimited, an organization of sportsmen 
and others interested in waterfowl, has collected 
more than $12 million in its 30 years of existence, 
all through voluntary contributions. It has spent 
nearly $10 million for development of duck breed- 
ing grounds in Canada. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service is at the half- 
way mark in its seven-year program to acquire 1.5 
million acres of wetlands with funds supplied by 
waterfowl hunters through purchases of duck 
stamps. As is the case with all such acquisitions, 
the land is open to the general public. Hunting does 
not have priority. Indeed, it is having difficulty 
holding its own. 
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Hunters ask to be taxed for best conditions—but now must 
compete to enjoy a part of the fruits of their labor and 
money. Few people realize that the broadly spent hunting 
dollars provide outdoor recreation for multitudes of the 
non-hunters—freeloaders by comparison. Knock hunting and 
you are knocking scores of outdoor recreation activities. 


On Pennsylvania’s Pymatuning Waterfowl Area, 
for example, only one in every 40 persons who 
used the area last year was a hunter, yet hunters 
pay the cost of managing and maintaining the tract 
through license purchases and excise taxes on fire- 
arms and ammunition. 


In Massachusetts, a study recently showed that 
wildlife areas purchased by sportsmen are used 
twice as much by the general public than by 
hunters and fishermen. A total of 27 uses were 
listed, including picnicking, swimming, mushroom- 
ing, nature study, horseback riding, hiking, blue- 
berry picking and rock collecting. 


Yes, hunters and fishermen have long financed 
such conservation programs, as Rep. Dingell has 
pointed out, but they were virtually alone in en- 
joying the benefits three decades ago. The surge of 
an exploding population to the great outdoors has 
changed all that. The sportsman still pays but he’s 
beginning to get the treatment of an intruder. 


Perhaps it’s time for the free-loading public to 
pay its share of the freight. If this is asking too 
much, the least it can do is remember who planted 
the seed. © 
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The cottontail rabbit, left, can 
be found throughout the state on 
the dry grounds—thickets, brush 
piles and farmland fields. Marsh 
rabbits are also common, but in- 
habit the “damper” swampy areas, 
or marshes, and boggy woodlands. 


TRIPLE TREAT 


the small game hunter can plan on variety action and fun afield 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


I" Is AxIomatic of Nature that the more short-lived 
the game species, the greater, generally, its num- 
bers. This is particularly true of rabbits, squirrels 
and quail. 

Food and protective cover, rather than hunting 
pressure, are strong influencing factors, biologists 
say. Given these requisites for survival, the hardest 
planned hunting will not seriously hurt our basic 
breeding rabbit, squirrel and quail populations. Sur- 
vivors can easily produce new generations, given 
the chance. 

To the licensed hunter, hunting rabbits, squirrels 
and quail provided by a bountiful Nature consti- 
tutes a small game triple treat! He can also enjoy 
hunting with full assurance that his kills will not 
overbalance the natural mortality Nature would 
take if there were no hunting of these species. 

Undeniably, the rabbit is this country’s most pop- 
ular and abundant small game. The Florida cotton- 
tail rabbit has statewide distribution. 

Another attraction of Florida rabbit hunting is 
legalized year-around sport. Rabbits are so numer- 
ous and prolific in Florida, there is no need for a 
closed season. However, most rabbit hunters prefer 
cool weather hunting. 

In most localities, the fleet four-footed targets 
will not be hard to find. 

Seek them in brush piles, high grass, thickets, 
corn fields, in hollow logs and ditches and amid 
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growth bordering cabbage patches and other farm 
crops. Rabbits like to feed of early morning and 
late afternoon. 

It is a good idea to pre-scout an area, ever alert 
for sight of a rabbit or signs of presence. If you see 
one rabbit, you can safely bet there are others in 
the vicinity. The furred animals enjoy the company 
of their kind, including numerous relatives. 

Once you have decided on a hunting area, you 
can walk through it kicking brush piles and hollow 
logs and similar favorite rabbit hide-outs. A flushed 
target will scoot from hiding and make for other 
protective cover at high speed. You will have to be 
quick and accurate in your gun handling. 

Beyond doubt, the rabbit hunter who uses a 
small, slow-working beagle will locate and flush 
more game. A dog not only can sniff out and flush 
rabbits that the hunter would not otherwise get 
moving, but a slow-working beagle is apt to be 
more thorough of search. This time-lag permits the 
hunter to get close to the dog and be in better posi- 
tion for a shot when a rabbit decides running is less 
nerve-racking and seemingly safer than continued 
holing-up. 

When pursued by a dog, a rabbit will often circle 
back close to starting point of the chase. Try to an- 
ticipate and intercept these possible returns. When 
they occur, most will be within 50 yards of where 
the rabbit left hiding place and started running. 
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Sometimes these returns come very close to the 
hunter. Last year a Florida hunter, out with dog 
and .22 slide-action repeating rifle, had a rabbit 
circle and race back toward him. Undoubtedly, the 
speeding target saw the hunter, but the rabbit’s 
course remained unchanged as it topped the rim of 
a separating depression and headed across it. The 
hunter, by this time holding a hot-barreled, empty 
rifle, was equally alert and decisive; he ran into 
and across the slight hollow and made a dive for 
the crossing rabbit. The determined hunter man- 
aged to grab one hind foot and for a couple of sec- 
onds it looked as if he would have the main in- 
gredient for a rabbit stew, but his hold was inse- 
cure. The rabbit pulled free and was soon gone. 

The rather unusual experience of a hunter ac- 
tually running down a rabbit indicates how close a 
dog-chased, circling rabbit may come to man and 
gun. You probably won’t ever actually grab a wild 
rabbit on the run, but you will surely get some 
close shots. 

A 12 gauge shotgun of Modified Choke boring 
and fairly large size shot—No. 5 or No. 6, but 
nothing smaller—is a fine combination for rabbit 
hunting. The larger, heavier shot sizes get through 
brush better and hold up energywise on long shots. 
No. 5 is a wise choice simply because it is also a 
good squirrel load and because your rabbit hunting 
may take you through spots where habitat of squir- 
rels is obvious. 

Shooting rabbits, even when they are moving at 
their fastest get-away speed, is not as difficult as 
wing shooting. Consider the fact that the four- 
footed targets are on a single, lateral sighting plane, 
as compared to any degree of elevation angle a bird 
can attain on take-off. 

But rabbit shooting can be hard some days. On 
those, frenziedly zig-zagging bunnies will zag just 
as you shoot for a zig! 

For a target scooting downhill, hold a bit low. 
On level ground see the fleeting target full-form 
over your shotgun’s front sight. The white tail pro- 
vides an easily seen aiming spot. 

Don’t make the mistake of trying to blast closely 
flushed animals—no matter how fast your reflexes. 
Wait until targets are at least 60 feet from gun be- 
fore shooting. You’ll enjoy more sport, kill a higher 
percentage of your shots and bag game unruined 
by a blast of an unexpanded shot charge. 

Of course, if a rabbit is flushed from close brush 
and heads for another bit of protective cover only 
feet away, your only recourse is to snap-shoot. 


Hunters using the popular rabbit-hound beagle will locate, 
flush and bag good numbers of cottontails. The beagle adds 
excitement to the hunt and is almost a must in thick cover. 
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If you want unusual sport, try hitting a running 
rabbit with an arrow. It can be done, but it is not 
easy! 

Unfortunately, the rabbit hunter is not immune 
to the danger of contracting tularemia infection 
from his kills. 

Do not handle any animals easily shot, because 
they evinced signs of sickness or unnatural action. 

Also, if you find any white spots on the liver 
when dressing out a kill, get rid of carcass and im- 
mediately wash your hands with a strong antiseptic. 
The germs generally enter the human body through 
thorn and brush scratches on the hands. 

Aside from these precautions, the rabbit hunter 
can look forward to enjoyable, often exciting, year- 
around sport—and good eating. 

Number 2 in the triple treat that Nature provides 
for small game hunters is squirrel shooting. In 
Florida, open season on the bushytails runs through 
February 25 (March 3, in the Northwest Region). 

A shotgun and No. 5 size shot will put squirrel 
meat on the table, but for the most fun, many squir- 
rel hunters put aside the shotgun for a scope-sight 
equipped .22. They consider shotgun shooting of 
squirrels too easy. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


(Continued from preceding page) 

A patient, careful, quiet and observant squirrel 
hunter using a precisely sighted-in .22 rifle will 
take his share. 

Sight-in so that .22 long rifle bullets will hit point 
of aim at 50 yards. This is a practical sight setting. 
You can make shots right out to 75 yards without 
any trouble if you stick to cartridges of .22 long 
rifle size. Just hold a trifle high on those shots that 
are beyond 55 yards, but not over 75. 

On the average, you can expect anywhere from 
four to ten shots if the weather is good and you are 
in known feeding and den areas. 

As with people, there are dumb as well as edu- 
cated squirrels. The first usually do not long sur- 
vive hawks, owls and hunters. The educated ones 
will prove hard to bag and be a real challenge to 
the hunter. The smartest will probably be still 
spending peaceful nights in their dens when the 
hunter racks his gun at close of season. A very 
fortunate few will even last as long as six years, 
despite man and natural enemies. 

Be slow-moving and as quiet as possible in squir- 
rel country, if you would see targets before they 
see you and conceal themselves. Make yourself 
move SLOWLY, with frequent pauses, no matter 
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Photo By Lovett Williams 


Squirrel hunting is another part of triple-treat that nature 
provides for small game hunters. The gray squirrel, left, is 
a more abundant hunting fun gamester in the wilds. The larger 
fox squirrel, above, is harder to find and a tricky opponent. 


how anxious you may be to reach some spot ahead 
of you. When taking a step, put heel down first, 
then roll foot and body weight forward until the 
step is completed and the next one begun in same 
manner. 

Better still, wear camouflage clothing and silent- 
tread footgear; find a spot that looks promising and 
take a stand; use a caller, and “wait ’em out.” 

As in deer hunting, binoculars are very helpful 
to the squirrel hunter’s vision. With them, he can 
scan the terrain ahead for squirrel movement and 
get a close-up view of every tree crotch and big 
limb. Quite often a squirrel will be detected flat- 
tened in a tree crotch or on a limb, waiting for the 
hunter to show impatience and move on. Time and 
again, a patient hunter aided by binoculars will see 
and take squirrels unseen by predecessors. 

When you shoot a squirrel, don’t dash out from 
your stand and retrieve the kill. Mark the spots of 
kills with eye and mind and later gather them up, 
when ready to call it a day or move on to another 
stand. 

Fortunately for the hunter, a squirrels’ weak- 
ness is curiosity; it even exceeds the animal’s seem- 
ingly inexhaustible patience. This is why a squirrel 
call, or tricks, can prove effective. 
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Squirrel calling is easily mastered with the very 
natural callers made today. As for tricks that take 
squirrels, they are too numerous to be described 
here. 


Squirrel hunting with a rifle is excellent field 
training for the deer hunter, whose sport also calls 
for patience, silence, camouflage clothing and 
rubber-heeled boots and shoes, minimum move- 
ment while on stand and slow, alert stalking when 
on the move. 

It is a good idea to promptly dress-out squirrel 
kills at end of a hunt. 

Many otherwise healthy squirrel (and rabbit) 
kills are often disgustedly discarded by hunters be- 
cause of obvious warble infestation. 

The larva of the warble fly, the almost an inch 
long, grub-like parasite burrows beneath the skin, 
usually creating a bald spot at point of entrance. 
It is a repulsive critter! 


However, unless warble infestation is heavy, both 
warbles and surrounding flesh can be cut out and 
the rest of the meat utilized. 


The bobwhite or common quail is number 3 of 
Nature’s small game triple treat. Many quail 
shooters rate the species number 1. 


Despite modern farming, quail populations in 
Florida continue generally large. One favorable 
factor has been the reforestation of formerly de- 
nuded acres and forest management of these areas, 
helpfully replacing needed food and habitat so criti- 
cally important to perpetuation of the species. 

Given food, nesting environment and any kind 
of aid from whimsical weather, quail populations 
can hold their own. 

Improved Cylinder choke boring in a 26-inch 
barrel firing No. 8 or No. 9 shot makes a dandy 
combination. Tighter choked guns tend to blast 


Where a covey of quail is 
suspected, hunters should 
approach the dog on point 
from one side in order to 
better bunch-up the birds 
before they are flushed. 
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birds to feathered quailburger at short ranges; 
nothing tighter than Modified Choke boring should 
ever be used on quail. 

For quail shooting, a lightweight, well balanced, 
fast pointing 20 gauge really comes into its glory. 

Since most quail are shot at while still rising in 
flight, a gun that centers shot pattern above point 
of aim is to be preferred. 

A good bird dog is as important to the hunter as 
his gun. Without a hard working, ranging dog, the 
average hunter will flush few quail. 

Quail like an established food source and usually 
stay close to it. They also like comfort and in- 
variably take a midday siesta. 

For these reasons, plan to hunt feed areas during 
early morning and in late afternoon. Then, too, 
bird scent stays closer to the ground and is stronger, 
making it easier for dogs to unravel scent trails 
and find birds. 

Spots that offer protective cover along with 
plenty of seeding weeds; the edges of brush thick- 
ets, and palmetto studded fields are good places to 
release a dog. It is well to remember that the 
modern farming practice of clearing tracts right up 
to boundary lines is forcing birds into the pine 
groves. Look for them there, too. 

If a covey is suspected, approach the dog on 
point from one side rather than head-on, to better 
bunch the birds before the flush. 

Keep in mind that when quail take wing, they 
are invariably going to seek the nearest protective 
cover. Try to anticipate probable direction of flight 
before the flush. The chosen haven may be behind 
you. 

Should birds show tendency to flush before you 
can approach within range, sound a hawk call as 
you move in. It will hold the birds on the ground 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
until you are fairly close to their hiding place. Put 
the hawk call on a cord and hang it around your 
neck, with call tucked inside of shirt until needed. 

Now, a few shooting tips: First, shoot with both 
eyes open; binocular vision gives you a better per- 
spective of what is happening around you and helps 
in more accurately judging distance. 

When a covey gets up ahead of your gun, select 
one bird—the particular target that first attracts 
your aiming eye, even if it is not the closest one— 
and concentrate on it until it folds or manages to 
get out of range. 

Take your time! Don’t let the surprise, excite- 
ment and noisy explosion of covey or single bird 
from almost underfoot influence you to shoot too 
quickly. That initial burst of speed and roaring 
takeoff can be deceptive of true bird speed. 

Usually targets are not as fast as imagined. Once 
they have flushed and put a few yards between 
themselves and the gun, they don’t seem nearly as 
fast as on the takeoff—and most times they are 
easier to hit, too. 

For most of your shots, use the swing-through, 
rather than snap-shooting, method if you want to 
kill birds consistently. However, know how to snap- 
shoot; there will be occasions when snap-shooting 


Photo By Jim Reed 
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will be your only hope of making a hit. A flushed 
target winging between and around a stand of pine 
trees is a typical example of such need for snap- 
shooting know-how. 

Carefully mark down singles from a_ flushed 
covey. If possible, orient locations in mind with 
some prominent landmark. 

Two hunters afield together and shooting over 
the same dogs should agree to either take turns 
shooting or else have a definite understanding that 
one man will take all birds flushing to right of cen- 
ter and the other all that swing to the left. There 
should be no cross-firing. This sensible pre-hunt 
agreement promotes hunting safety. 

Other than these tips, there are no particular 
short cuts to quail hunting success. You learn to 
shoot quail properly by shooting quail. 

In Florida climate, draw feathered game im- 
mediately after killing if you want the birds to 
reach the table in best possible condition. Slit skin 
and membrane of body cavity with a sharp knife 
and remove intestines. Wipe body cavity with 
Kleenex or wild grass and put either a small stick 
or loose wad of grass in body cavity to keep it open 
to air. At best, the rubberized game bags of most 
hunting coats and vests give little air circulation 
around dead game. 

If you don’t want to field dress birds to this ex- 
tent, at least carry a short knitting needle to insert 
in vent and pull out the large intestine. The opera- 
tion takes but a moment, yet is a considerable aid 
to meat preservation. 

For the small game hunter, it is the season of 
Nature’s triple treat; make the most of it—happily 
and gratefully. © 


There are no short cuts to quail hunting success—many 
hunters rate this number one of the triple treat. Good 
bird dogs are essential to successful quail hunting—to 
find birds for shots, and to bring them in when downed. 


Photo By Leonard Lee Rue III 
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Strained Resources 
By ERNEST SWIFT 
National Wildlife Federation 


Part 2 


N THE PREVIOUS issue of this publication, we tried 

to bring into focus a few highlights regarding 
the preservation of suitable environment for human 
beings. We said that increasing human populations 
have become the major problem in conservation 
today—a problem that is causing the most soul- 
search among many people. It is a problem which 
intrigues economists and worries many religious 
leaders. 

How many people per acre can this world toler- 
ate and still retain a semblance of enjoyable living 
standards? Liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
create an endless variety of values. As populations 
increase, living conditions will become more rigid 
and regimented. Many will rebel against increased 
regimentation. By the very nature of things, people 
of different backgrounds and with a different feel- 
ing of values will demand flexibility. But, each 
succeeding generation will—no doubt—accept the 
rigid rules of overpopulation, although reluctantly 
or possibly rebelliously. Freedom considered the 
divine right of past generations will be unknown 
in the future. 

How much is enough to sustain acceptable stand- 
ards of living without running out of resources? 
Can an ever-increasing use of these resources keep 
up with our appetite for material gains? Some peo- 
ple consider wilderness a constitutional right, 
others view it as a thing of bleak monotony and 
danger. They wouldn’t waste one breath of polluted 
air to save wilderness or free a river from sewage. 
Peoples’ desires and values can run ad-infinitum. 

According to Ian L. McHarg, chairman of the 
Department of Landscape and Architecture at the 
University of Pennsylvania, “There are now no op- 
erative standards to environmental quality, no lim- 
its placed on density, poisons, noise; no criteria are 
available as measures of existing environment or 
as programs for new environments. It is clear that 
criteria are needed, and for empiricist planners, 
indicators are a vital tool.” 

The ‘empiricist planners’ may well look for indi- 
cators, but 200 million people and more will con- 
tinue to cherish their own ideas of values and what 
to them is important. They will place individual 
and group priorities on those values which may well 
become criteria, but just how valid will these cri- 
teria be in a realistic search for survival? They are 
all listening to the beat of different drums. 

Food comes from the corner grocery; the Sun- 
day paper from a newsstand; light and heat are a 
matter of turning on a switch. If these items of 
daily life were denied over a period of time, we 
could have riots. But we would still have people 
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The vast majority of people now rise of a morning and go to 
work with no thought of resources or the social complex that 
created their jobs, or furnished them food, heat and light. 


ignorant of the vast natural and manmade com- 
plex which surrounds them. They would still con- 
tinue to follow their narrow, regimented treadmill 
in ‘quiet desperation.’ 


There are signs in industry of faint panic regard- 
ing the growing demand that material gains should 
not be the sole aim of our society. The Utopian rash 
of luxuries for which industry claims credit have 
not produced total happiness nor solved the alarm- 
ing problems of juvenile uprisings. This is because 
too many people have not the intellectual maturity 
to use leisure time profitably. 


One publishing association is now using Benja- 
min Franklin as a symbol of the all-wise prophet 
to minimize the need for any human wants beyond 
material advantages. They frame a rather shyster 
approach with the pomp and circumstance of in- 
tegrity. They take Franklin out of context. He 
lived in a time when the resources of this country 
were still untouched and when the common place 
gadgets of today were the fantastic dreams of a 
future age. 


They imply that caution and common sense 
would deny little girls of hair ribbons, that autos 
and television and other inventions are the core of 
the most dynamic economy of man’s history. 

They say nothing of the raw resources which 

(Continued on next page) 
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furnish these products for society. They make no 
mention of the bleak scars of strip mining in In- 
diana, West Virginia, Kentucky and Pennsylvania. 
They fail to dwell on the destructive acids which 
pollute streams from this practice; they bypass the 
issue of sewage in the Hudson, Connecticut, Missis- 
sippi and Ohio Rivers, and in San Francisco Bay— 
which are all an aftermath of a short-sighted in- 
dustrial development. They fail to mention the 
waste, the garbage and the refuse of a profligate 
society; which is often the main cause of both air 
and water pollution. Nothing is said of these stum- 
bling blocks to health and an acceptable environ- 
ment. 

They ask: “Shouldn’t we be careful about how 
much we tinker with the forces that created all 
this (economic development) ? Because the simple 
troubling truth is, nobody knows for sure how far 
you can regulate our economy without damaging 
eg 

The question should be rephrased: How far can 
our economy go without irreparable damage to the 
natural resources—which are the skeleton, bone, 
marrow and life blood of existence? 

A national forestry magazine recently discussed 
a possible timber famine as reported from a meet- 
ing by a segment of forest industry. This subject 
has also made a complete cycle. It was a matter of 
real concern forty years ago before fire prevention 
and management methods were put into practice. 
Now the ghost has been dug up as a conflict of 
interests between economic demands for wood and 
a fear that recreation will take over desirable forest 
sites. 

In the first place, the lion’s share of land classified 
as timber lands in the U. S. is in small private 
ownerships, but a classification does not mean it is 
near optimum production. East of the Mississippi 
there are millions of acres of so-called forest lands 
which produce practically no lumber or pulp. For 
years the Forest Service and the states have at- 
tempted to induce landowners to increase produc- 
tion. Industry has given some local help and much 
national lip service. In some regions there are also 
much low-grade pulp species which are not being 
fully utilized. 

But the concern of industry, by and large, is the 
matter of public forest lands being restricted for 
recreation and sharp limitations on timber produc- 
tion. The greatest share of virgin timber is on pub- 
lic domain. 

Industry’s trump card as an argument is that any 
major reduction of lands devoted to timber produc- 
tion will be counter to public interest. One spokes- 
man of industry trumpets the alarm that if all the 
recent legislation for Scenic Trails, Wilderness, a 
National Redwood and North Cascade Park were 
to become law, the impact on public and private 
commercial timber interests would be catastrophic. 
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Photo By Bill Hansen 


How many of the growing population know about—or enjoy—the 
beautiful natural resource recreation lands that still exist? 


On the other hand, if all the timber reserves, 
parks and wilderness areas now existing or con- 
templated were to be thrown open for immediate 
cutting, the increase of population with its many 
unwarranted demands would ultimately absorb the 
converted products. We had better start using our 
resources to fit the most legitimate needs and not 
just a laissez-faire demand. Instead of waiting until 
all forest reserves have been exploited, we had best 
improve the productivity of the millions of acres 
of low productive forest lands. If we don’t, there 
will be nothing for our children to exploit. 

The economists and the recreationists both insist 
that their demands are paramount. They both have 
a case within the bound of reason, but needs and 
demands are two different factors. 

If the recreationists would save the Redwoods, 
they should convince the people that it is against 
public interest to use redwood products in any 
form. They could reduce paper mill pollution by 
reducing their own use of paper products. Munici- 
pal pollutions would be reduced by the elimination 
of garbage disposals and like gadgets. 

But this will not come to pass. Conservationists 
are not going to deny themselves any material 
affluence for the sake of a crusade. Their evangelism 
is only a state of mind, in which denial has no part. 

However, today’s demands could well curtail to- 
morrow’s needs. @ 
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Hunting Practice 


The hunter should know basic field guide lines for safety, especially 


how to identify the nature of targets before trigger squeezing 


[’ YOU FIND YOURSELF missing a high percentage of 
those upland game shots for which you waited a 
whole year, take time out from your hunting and 
head for the nearest Skeet range and shoot several 
rounds, using the same gun and choke boring you 
habitually carry afield. 

A “round” of Skeet is 25 shots, taken from seven 
stations along a half-circle layout and an eighth 
station halfway between stations 1 and 7. The tar- 
gets, released from a trap house 10 feet above 
ground level and from another only 3% feet above 
ground, are and pass the shooter at various angles 
and distances as he progresses from one shooting 
station to another. At some stations, the shooter 
finds targets zooming simultaneously from both 
trap houses. 

In practically no time at all, an upland gunner, 
plagued with repeated missing of field shots at 
game, will learn a lot about the importance of good 
gun fit to wing shooting; coordinated gun and body 
swing, and the muzzle lead needed for various tar- 
get angles and distances. He will also realize that 
possibly he is using too much choke or shot pattern 
constriction afield. 

Improved Cylinder boring, for example, is un- 
doubtedly the best choke selection an upland gun- 
ner can make, since all encountered shots afield 
will invariably be under 35 yards, for average exe- 
cuted shots. Most shooters make the mistake of 
using too tight a choke for upland game, an unwise 
selection that requires almost pin-point shot charge 
placement at the close ranges over which most up- 
land targets develop. 

These same shooters become quickly conscious 
of that fact when they use their too tightly choked 
guns on a practice round of Skeet, where a target 
may be flying by as close as 18 feet or at any of 
several average field ranges over which most up- 
land game is killed. Close shots at upland game are 
most logically made with an open bored gun; so are 
Skeet targets. Skeet shooters usually use Improved 
Cylinder choke or one of two special Skeet borings, 
either of which approximates Improved Cylinder. 
Gunstock dimensions, as a rule, also closely ap- 
proximate those ‘found on field-used guns. A gun 
that will consistently score on Skeet targets will 
surely take quail. 

If you are the shooter making wise, timely analy- 
sis of factors behind missed shots at game, you 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


will benefit most by a slightly unorthodox approach 
to the practice rounds of Skeet. 

First of all, try to have a keen-eyed, competent 
coach standing behind you to note faults in per- 
formance. 

Next, for the practice sessions, at least, you 
should strictly observe the International Skeet 
game’s required low-gun (off the shoulder posi- 
tion) rule, instead of pre-shouldering of gun when 
preparing to call for a target, permitted under 
American rules. The International Skeet “ready” 
gun style calls for the gun butt to be held low and 
off the shoulder, but in ready position, much like 
actual hunting. Therefore, practice under the In- 
ternational Skeet gun-position rule more closely 
approximates called for gun handling afield. 

Shoot a complete round (25 shots) of Skeet in 
the conventional, progressively numbered shooting 
station form, then on succeeding rounds shoot only 
at those numbered stations where you missed shots 
on the first go-around. You can do this, because of 
indulging in informal, personal, non-competitive 
practice. Shoot repeatedly until targets from form- 
erly defeating stations no longer prove defying. 

Perhaps you can obtain and use some of the new 
tracer type shot shells, to enable you to better pin- 
point shot charge placements and better estimate 
the marginal error of your misses. 

Shooting Skeet demands concentration on target; 
fast, smooth gun handling and follow-through. Up- 
land game shooting makes the same demands. You 
will surely benefit from the special practice session. 


UNEXPECTED ACTIONS and individual whims of 
wild animals are frequently observed by hunters. 
Some are amusing; some elicit admiration for dem- 
onstrated animal sagacity or instant reaction. 
Others are simply puzzling. 

Last hunting season two deer hunters experi- 
mentally used a scent sprayed on clothing and 
around hunting blind to overcome any human odor 
that some aberrant air current might possibly waft 
to sensitive nostrils. The product happened to be 
G-66 apple scent. 

For some unknown reason, release of the apple 
scent into the gentle currents of the forest’s ocean 
of air brought investigative response from foxes. In 
each observed instance, the approaching animal 

(Continued on next page) 
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seemed to actually hurry toward the source of the 
apple odor, at times coming as close as fifteen feet 
of the motionless, waiting hunter before detecting 
the stranger’s presence. 

On another occasion, a Florida panther put in a 
rare appearance, moving on a similar, direct and 
steady course to the source of the apple scent, until 
within thirty feet of the camouflage-attired hunter, 
before turning and loping off. Florida panthers are 
protected species, so the hunter had to be content 
with the unusual experience and the pleasure of 
observing one of the big cats close-up in its own 
environment. 

Now, unlike the North Carolina mountains and 
the cold New England states, apples are not com- 
mon to Florida. Why the strange enchantment of 
apple scent to some Florida animals, particularly 
foxes? Does, by chance, G-66 apple scent contain 
an odorous ingredient that humans cannot detect 
but which foxes and certain other Florida wild ani- 
mals like? 

When answering logically, please go on and ex- 
plain why an imitation of the raucous cry of an in- 
jured seagull, sounded of late afternoon in an area 
that has likely never seen a seagull, will invariably 
bring on the run any coons within hearing—some- 
times close enough to waiting hunter to be hand- 
netted. Is it the distress factor alone that the imi- 
tated squawks impart, or do seagull distress cries 
hold special enchantment? 


Take Your Time—Don’t Be Sorry You Shot 


Don't shoot at a movement. | Don't shoot at a bit of color. 


Don’t shoot at a sound. 


Shoot ONLY at your game. 
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As AMERICA’S POPULATION explosion expands 
there is annual increase in the number of licensed 
hunters in woods and fields. Hunting safety has 
ceased to be specialized; it is now also public safety. 

Florida, as with other states, has an annual death 
toll from hunting accidents; review of compiled 
statistics for the past several years indicates a fluc- 
tuating number of fatal hunting accidents occur in 
Florida every hunting season. In most cases, one 
hunter is the offender and another hunter the help- 
less, innocent victim. 

The statistics also show that, by far, most of the 
accidents originate with young hunters under 19 
years of age. Why? 

Lack of basic knowledge of safe gun handling; 
eagerness to bag game; shooting at brush move- 
ment or in the direction of sounds instead of ac- 
tually seeing and identifying targets; lack of hunt- 
ing experience; unfamiliarity with game habits and 
their physical form in the wild, and lack of aware- 
ness of the seriousness of carrying and using a 
loaded gun are prime factors behind most of these 
unfortunate accidents. 

During both the 1965 and 1967 sessions of the 
Florida Legislature, the Florida Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation—which has long defended our right to own 
and sensibly use sporting firearms—made unsuc- 
cessful attempts to have the Legislature recognize 
the seriousness of hunting safety, by enacting a law 
requiring an applicant for first hunting license to 
pass a firearms safety examination, in much the 
same manner required of new drivers seeking a 
Florida automobile license. 

Applicant passing of a gun safety test prior to 
issuance of hunting license admittedly would not 
put an end to all gun accidents, but it would be a 
valuable contribution to public safety, just as pre- 
driving automobile schooling contributes to subse- 
quent safer driving. 

Sad to say, but truthfully accurate, today the 
average hunter afield in hunter-congested areas 
hunts with an undercurrent of mental anxiety. It 
is an unpleasant experience to be shot at by a 
careless hunter, of any age—even if the shot is a 
miss! 

There are ten basic hunting safety rules which, if 
observed by all hunters, would materially reduce 
both the present high number of accidents and the 
likelihood of accidents. Even if only one—positive 
identification of nature of target before firing—were 
solemnly observed by each individual hunter, re- 
gardless of age or hunting experience, the number 
of fatal hunting accidents annually reported would 
be substantially reduced. 

Every hunting accident—and the serious ones 
usually get plenty of newspaper and air wave pub- 
licity—hurts the sport of hunting and gives the 
anti-gun advocates fresh fuel for argument. 

The future of hunting depends on our individual 
conduct afield. @ 
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| Fish Management Notes 


STUDY OF THE FISH population of the Escambia 
River from the Alabama-Florida line to the 
mouth has been made by Regional Fishery Biologist 
Joe Blanchard, DeFuniak Springs, and other Com- 
mission personnel. Results will be compared to rec- 
ords of the population five years ago, “to learn how 
much the change in water quality in the river has 
affected the fish,” says Blanchard. 


The study also included samples for the gather- 
ing of information on fish food organisms present, 
both plant and animal. Known industrial pollution 
and municipal wastes being released into the Es- 
cambia will be catalogued and recorded as to type 
of effluent and its possible effects on water quality 
in the interstate stream. 


When completed, the report will be made availa- 
ble to the newly created State Water Pollution 
Control Commission and to other state and federal 
agencies charged with the regulation of water qual- 
ity in such streams. 


ANOTHER LITTLE indication that the private pond 
owner doesn’t always know best: Biologist William 
Wegener, Ocala, recalls that Lake Lloyd, located in 
the infield of the Daytona International Speedway, 
was selectively treated for an overpopulation of 
shad last year. The owners have since complained 
that all the bass were killed as a result of this 
treatment. 


Two half-acre rotenone samples, two net sam- 
ples and a 30-minute electrical shocker sample rec- 
ently completed, failed to produce a single shad 
but showed, in Wegener’s words, “the darndest 
bass population you ever saw.” 


BLUEGILL AND SHAD are running neck and neck in 
Polk County’s Lake Hollingsworth, according to 
samples taken in August and September by Lake 
Management Project Leader George Horel, but 
only in numbers collected. The shad outweighed 
the bluegill and bass combined 247 pounds to 50 
pounds, respectively, or 65.4% of the total sample 
compared to 13.3%. The remainder was mostly com- 
posed of bullheads and a few crappie, redear, war- 
mouth and shiners. 


Only two tilapia were collected and one of the 
stocked channel catfish showed up. No striped bass 
were taken. Horel suggests that the lake be re- 
stocked with the highly desirable channel cats, a 
few of which are still being caught by sport fisher- 
men in the “downtown” Lakeland lake. 


Lake Det Oro (Alligator Lake), located in Pi- 
nellas County, was officially established as a fish 
management area by the Game and Fresh Water 
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It is the fishing license buyer who makes it possible for 
successful angling catches such as this. Fish management 
programs often improve upon Nature by replacing stunted 
fish populations with balanced, growing, catchable fish. 


Fish Commission at a mid-September meeting in 
Ocala, according to South Region Commissioner 
Jack Cliett, Wauchula. 

Fish population samples in the 86-acre, 4.5-foot- 
deep lake had indicated a tremendous imbalance 
and stunted condition of the existing population. 
Renovation and restocking, under the state’s fish 
management area program, seemed the logical ap- 
proach to the problem of restoring a sport fishery 
in the lake, which has a heavy use-potential. 

The fish population was totally killed by applica- 
tion of a fish toxicant in October. Plans call for 
restocking Lake Del Oro with a suitable combina- 
tion of bass, bluegill, redear and channel catfish, 
according to Regional Fishery Biologist Jon Buntz, 
Lakeland. 

Designation of the lake as a fish management 
area was a joint action of the Pinellas County Com- 
missioners and the Game and Fish Commission. 


A stmitar “managed” fish kill, conducted by 
Biologist Doug Fletcher, in Lake Francis Fish Man- 
agement Area, Madison, attracted 1,000 invited on- 
lookers, who parked 239 cars around the lake and 
put 92 boats on the water to retrieve fish. True to 
predictions by the biologists, not much worth catch- 
ing came up. Only one 8-inch bass and four small 
channel catfish showed among thousands of stunted 
bream and a host of golden shiners! Restocking is 
being planned for Francis, too. © 
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HE SLOGAN “Every Litter Bit 

Hurts” should hold a special 
significance for sportsmen. The 
nation’s hunters and fishermen 
are among those being hurt most 
by the effects of thoughtless lit- 
tering in rural areas. 

Ironically, outdoor sportsmen 
are the least offenders according 
to a recent survey by Keep 
America Beautiful, Inc. Hunters 
and anglers accounted for only 
five per cent of the litter in the 
rural areas investigated, while 
picnickers were said to leave 25 
per cent and passing motorists 70 
per cent. 

But 13 states report that land 
is being closed to hunters because 
of littering. In Alaska, 20 public 
areas were closed. North Dakota 
reports the closing of 200 sites, 
amounting to about 50,000 acres, 
and Connecticut estimates up to 
3,500 acres a year being posted. 
Litter has cost fishermen a 100- 
acre lake in Washington, some 
675 acres of water in New Jersey 
and a 30-mile stretch of river in 
New Mexico. 

In the National Forests, some 
$2.5 million is budgeted each year 
for clean-up, and in the National 
Parks and Monuments, where 
hunting is prohibited, it costs $1.5 
million annually. 

No one knows better than the 
sportsman how a mere handful 
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of discarded rubbish can deface 
an otherwise beautiful woodland 
setting or stream. Hunters and 
fishermen should be aware that 
litter-prevention is an important 
part of conservation, and should 
cooperate as much as _ possible 
with anti-litter campaigns in their 
community and their favorite 
outdoor areas. 

Remember, you CAN take it 
with you. 


Birdlife Field Guide 


THE NEW publication titled 
Birps or NortH AMERICA, a guide 
to field identification by Golden 
Press, is a comprehensive study 
of 699 species in a single pocket- 
size volume. Its 340 pages con- 
tain 2,000 accurate full-color il- 
lustrations. Both eastern and 
western birds are covered—land 
and water birds. Illustrations 
show sex and age differences for 
many species; birds in flight are 
often shown above and_ below; 
comparison illustrations are in- 
cluded. 

The purpose of the guide, ac- 
cording to the co-authors, is “to 
improve the ease and accuracy of 
field identification for the ama- 
teur as a first step toward behav- 
ioral, ecological, and other studies 
of birds.” 
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For the first time in any guide, 
Birps oF NortH AMERICA intro- 
duces Sonagrams, a_ scientific 
technique that charts a “picture” 
of the bird’s song from recordings 
made in the field. The reader can 
look at the sound “picture” and 
know the pitch and timing of the 
song of that particular bird. He 
can see, for example, how the pat- 
tern of the song of the Hermit 
Thrush differs from that of the 
Wood Thrush, or from the Veery. 
Sonagrams are included for over 
300 birds. 

The book also includes facts 
and illustrations of North Ameri- 
can game birds—waterfowl, quail, 
wild turkey, marsh hen, snipe, 
woodcock and mourning dove. 

The co-authors are Chandler 
Robbins, wildlife research biolo- 
gist, Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife; Dr. Bertel Bruun, 
ornithologist and author; and Dr. 
Herbert S. Zim, noted author and 
editor of scores of science books, 
including the Golden Nature 
Guides. The illustrator is Arthur 
Singer, a naturalist and widely 
acclaimed painter of birds. 

Brirps or NortH America in the 
plastic coated paperback field edi- 
tion (4% X 74%”) is $2.95. The li- 
brary edition sells for $4.95. The 
publisher is Golden Press, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 


Marco Island Studies 


A PROJECT TO PRESERVE a Seg- 
ment of Florida’s rich archeologi- 
cal history is under way near 
Caxambas Pass on Marco Island, 
where L. Ross Morrell, state ar- 
cheologist, heads a team of six 
men which is digging for artifacts 
and relics of the Calusa Indians. 

The ancestors of the Calusa In- 
dians came to south Florida over 
2,000 years ago. At one time the 
Calusas were the most important 
tribe in the region, but their 
power seems to have declined 
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Waterfowl Identification 


How well can you identify ducks as they fly by your blind? Or decoy in? Most waterfowl sighted 
this season are not under special bag limits or regulations—the few that are appear in outline 
on page 4—but hunters should still know their ducks. The No. 1 flight (above) should not pose 
any problem when viewed by the average experienced waterfowler. These are among the more common 
winter visitors. No. 2 flight may not belong to as well known a group, but cannot be considered 
the “stranger” to Florida scattergunners that No. 3 probably is. The answers appear on page 38. 


markedly by the beginning of the 
18th Century. Some of them left 
with the Spanish in 1784 to settle 
near Havana. By the time the 
Seminoles and the British arrived 
in south Florida there were few 
evidences of the Calusas’ long- 
time presence beyond impressive 
shell mounds along the Gulf coast. 
Some historians have placed the 
principal village of the Calusas 
near present day Naples. 

From discoveries on Marco 
Island, Mr. Morrell hopes to ob- 
tain an idea of Calusa life and 
culture in the 13th Century, 
when the tribe was at the height 
of its power, as well as evidence 
of how the Calusas existed in 
this particular area, where their 
mounds of sea shells are still to 
be seen. 

The Calusas were fish and sea- 
food eaters, depending neither on 
agriculture nor animals for their 
sustenance. According to Mr. 
Morrell, the only other Indians to 
share this trait with them were 
tribes in the Pacific Northwest. 
To catch fish the Indians used 
nets, a straight type of fish hooks 
and probably traps. 

The archeological treasure hunt 
is being conducted in a series of 
holes three meters square which 
vary in depth as water is struck. 
It has already turned up evi- 
dences of shell hammers, shell 
teeth and shallow, open mouth 
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pottery bowls, among other Ca- 
lusa artifacts. 

“All of this part of Florida is 
an archeologist’s site,’ Mr. Mor- 
rell said. “Marco Island is particu- 
larly filled with treasures. We are 
trying to finish before the devel- 
opers take over and irreplaceable 
archeological evidence is de- 
stroyed.” He said the project was 
receiving helpful support and as- 
sistance from the Mackle Broth- 
ers who are building a large de- 
velopment on Marco Island. The 
Collier County Historical Society 
has contributed financial aid. 


Firearm Poll Results 


ENACTMENT OF A strict firearms 
law is not favored by residents of 
the national capital region ac- 
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cording to a poll conducted by 
WMAL-TV of Washington, D.C., 
the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute reports. Between the hours 
of 7:00 and 10:00 p.m. on Tues- 
day evening, September 26, 
WMAL-TV asked listeners for 
their viewpoint on this question 
—‘‘Should Congress enact a strict 
gun control law?” 

Of the nearly 4,300 messages 
the broadcasting station handled 
during the poll period, 62 percent 
of the callers did not favor the 
enactment of strict firearms legis- 
lation. The poll is considered 
highly significant because public 
debate of the various firearms 
proposals pending before Con- 
gress has exposed Washington- 
area residents to the pros and 
cons of the subject. 

The Senate Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency, by a 5 to 
4 vote, ordered the controversial 
Sen. Amendment No. 90 to S. 1, 
the so-called Dodd firearms bill, 
reported favorably to its parent 
Senate Judiciary Committee. The 
full committee, however, is said 
to favor S. 1853 and S. 1854, by 
Senator Roman lL. Hruska 
(Neb.), supported by national 
conservation and sporting groups. 
The Administration also is re- 
ported to be willing to modify its 
Sen. Amendment No. 90, but 
most Congressmen are cool to 
the plan. @ 
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Florida Lake Management 


NEWLY COMPLETED Stone Lake, in North Escambia 
County, was filled to about 50 acres by heavy Sep- 
tember rains. When full it will cover about 120 acres 
and have a maximum depth of about 22 feet. 

Plans call for stocking to begin this year in this 
new fish management area, according to Regional 
Fishery Biologist Joe Blanchard, who estimates that 
with satisfactory growth and reproduction of all 
species the lake can be opened to fishing in the 
spring or early summer of 1969. 

In addition to the lake and public boat ramp, 
now complete, other facilities being planned in- 
clude camping areas, rest room facilities, picnic 
tables and access roads. 

Approximate cost of land acquisition, clearing 
and construction of the 800-foot dam was $48,000, 
of which $35,000 was provided by the Florida Out- 
door Recreation Planning Committee. 

Agencies cooperating with the Commission in ad- 
dition to the Outdoor Committee were the Soil 
Conservation Service, Escambia County Road and 
Legal Departments, Florida Forest Service and the 
Florida Development Commission. 


PROGRESS ON ANOTHER new lake, 63-acre Suwan- 
nee Lake, in northeast Suwannee County, is very 
encouraging. The Commission reported in Septem- 
ber that the dam had been completed, marketable 
timber was being removed and that a fence was 


Waterfowl Information 


Answers to Page 37 Identification 


No. 1 is the Ring-necked Duck, shown on the 
cover and described on page 6. Ring-necks, or ring- 
bills, are diving ducks. They prefer fresh water 
lakes and marshes; are fine eating birds. 


No. 2 shows the American Widgeon, or Baldpate. 
These are dabbling ducks. Cautious, agile and fast, 
they fly in tight, often twisting flocks. Their white 
bellies and dark breasts are good field marks; easy 
to see from below in good light. 


No. 3 is the Fulvous Tree Duck, a comparative 
newcomer to Florida, where it has been on the in- 
crease over the past ten years. Unofficial reports of 
Tree Ducks nesting in the Lake Okeechobee area 
have been noted. This duck, despite its classifica- 
tion and name, rarely rests in trees and never 
nests in them. They feed at night on seeds, grains 
and nuts, including acorns. Several characteristics 
—long necks and legs, general carriage and con- 
duct—make Tree Ducks like “little geese.” They 
are common in California, east Texas and Louisi- 
ana. @ 
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Summer-only anglers are missing a good bet—this string of 
“cool-weather” caught mixed panfish proves the point. Fish 
Management Areas provide year-round fishing—for everyone. 


being installed to enclose a major portion of the 
state-owned property. 

Suwannee Lake, constructed with money pro- 
vided by the Fishing Improvement Fund, is tenta- 
tively scheduled to be opened to public fishing in 
1969. 

Total cost of construction is approximately 
$36,000. 

This lake will feature bass, bluegill and channel 
catfish fishing. Maximum depth will be around 20 
feet; natural growth will be left near the center to 
serve as cover to attract fish. 

Fisheries Biologist Douglas Fletcher, Lake City, 
is in charge of the lake’s management. 


THE Commission has expressed full support for 
acquisition of the 9,700-acre Emeralda Marsh and 
surrounding terrain adjoining Lake Griffin in order 
that it may be preserved in its natural state. The 
marsh is located on the Oklawaha River in Lake 
and Marion counties. 

At a recent Commission meeting the Commis- 
sion heard prominent spokesmen from _ both 
counties speak in favor of the move and endorsed 
a Lake County resolution to the same effect. The 
Commission’s chairman, W. T. McBroom, Miami, 
said the Outdoor Recreation and Land Acquisition 
Advisory Committee would be advised of such en- 
dorsement and assured full cooperation of the Com- 
mission in acquisition of the area. 


THERE ARE NOW more than 75 Fish Management 
Areas in Florida, offering year-round fresh water 
sport fishing. Information and regulations applying 
to the Areas are available from the Commission 
offices listed on page 3. © 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


oi cce enc eeee ne eee 8 pounds or larger 


pases eens ne eee ae eee 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


fae 1 Y2 pounds or larger 


siSbecs ann, spears See 2 pounds or larger 


wate omnis Chveceas sae eee 2 pounds or larger 


sleece aot Sheree eee oars 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 
Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 


Address 
Ci fy ee ee es 3 Se Zip NO: 
SPECieS ae es et eee Pee . “Weight 2 Length 


Type of Tackle 
Bait or Lure Used 


Wihere caugit: ©: 12 2>. 55 sek ie County 
Date Caught__________ Catch Witnessed By 
Registered, Weighed By At 


Signature of Applicant 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


Black Duck (drake) 


Photo By Wallace Hughes 
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